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IDENTIFIERS 
v ABSTRACT 

The federally funded Special Services for 
Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) program is examined for the 1979-80 
academic year in 58 institutions; the program's short-term impact" on 
participating freshmen is summarized. Up to 200 students at each site 
were studied to determine whether program participation levels 
correlated with outcomes and whether student background was related 
to the levels- of services received. After an overview and a review of 
the study methodology, Chapter 3 discusses the SSDS program in terms 
of federal regulations, reauthorization, budgeting, funding, and 
monitoring. In Chapter 4 the program's context, history, resources, 
and administrative procedures are examined. Chapter 5 covers the 
interactions between programs and institutions',' followed in Chapter 6 
by an overview of services. The characteristics of eligible students - 
ai\d their relationships to services rendered are addressed in Chapter 
7. Among the conclusions are: (1) SSDS services are focused, as 
T in*e«ded, on economically and educationally deprived students; (2) 
SSDS. students are more likely to last through freshman year than 
students not receiving SSDS services; (3) most project directors are 
.experienced, and usually members of a minority group; (4) the average 
project has 414 participating students-; (5) students, having larger 
amounts of monetary aid tend to have higher levels of persistence; 
(6) students whose parents had higher incomes tend to take and 
complete more courses and, to receive higher grades; and (7) students 
receiving more services are likely to complete more courses. 
Extensive tables, figures, and appendices are provided, giving data 
on percentages of students and faculty, by race, sta.ff turnover rate, 
administrators' perception of SSDS academic credibility, etc. .(LC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY *. 



t 

IT* 



NATIONAL 'EVA£lM\TION OF *HE SPECIAL SERVICES 
FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS (SSDS) PROGRAM . 



Ns. BACKGROUND . . * * 

< /' . s . * 

*ms^ report- describes the federally funded Special Services for Disadvantaged 
* Students (SSDS) progra* as it -existed during the* 1979-1980* academic year in 
postsecondary educational institutions across the country, and summarizes the 
SSDS- program 1 s shortyterm impact on freshman students who received special 
services f r6m v the program in that year. A^follow-up sur^y, to be conducted 
in the Fall of 1981, will i^e separately reported in mid-J.982; ' that survey will 
attempt t6 9 determine longer-term program impact on the same sample of- students , ♦ 
many o£/whem'will then be in theiro'unior year .in "their colleges and universi- 



ties. 



r 



The Hi^het Education Amendments of 1968 > as further t amended in 1978 (P.L. 94- 
482), authorized the Special Services for Disadvantaged ^Students Program, and 
defined' its -functions as; ' t . 

Programs of remedial and other special services for students with 
academic potential who are enrolled or accepted fdr enrollment at 
the institution. . .and who, by reason of deprived educational, cul- 
tural or economic background, or physical handicap, are in need of 
such services to assist them to initiate, continue, or resume their 
postsecondary education or by reason of limited" English-speaking 
ability are in need of bilingual educational teaching, guidance, 
. ind counseling in order to enable Aem to pursiSf, a postsecondary * 
' ; education. ' * 

SSDS give's f project grants to selected institutions of higher education that 
have applied for funds under a competitive award- system. " -In FY 1980, a total 
of $60 million was appropriated for ssbs.' • ^ ' r * 

< ^\ 

Within the general design framework of the SSDS regulations, projects vary 
widely in the services that they provide, their methods of selecting student 
participants, their funding levels, and the numbers of students they serve. 



^ • ■ 4 . • . 

,The national evaluation of the SSDS program -is being conducted by j^ystem 
Development Corporation under i contracl^rom the Education Department's Office 
of program Evaluation. One goal ^jfs to describe a national sample of SSDS proj- 
ects, and the institutions in wl/ich those projects operate, and to characterise 

( J 
samples of students having different levels o&^oarticipation in project activi- 
ties/- A* second goal is to d€*£ermine the irtpa^t\f project participation on 
students- 1 persistence (completion of the Academic/ year) r progress (courses . 
attempted, and' completed) , and performance (grade point average). This'jsecond 
goal is given, somewhat less emphasis in the present repolft^^^ecause th'e- most 
important program benefits' are likely to require^two or thre^fe years show 
their full impact. As noted earlier, a follow-up phase will assess longer-\ 
"term impact. " ' ' ^ 



OVERVIEW OF KEY FINDINGS 



r 



Although the study^ and. surveys are^not yet Complete, certain important findings 
relevant to policy are- beginning to* emerge. These should be t;aken as prelimin-/ ' 
Sary now— 16 be further investigated after the follow-up, survey has been conducted 
^?he "key findings are that: ■ : 

• f 

• SSDS services are being focused, as intended, on economically and 

y 

educationally deprived students. - / 

. • There is some evidence o£ beneficial program impact on participating 
> students e - K \ >\ " 



v • 



Students receiving a full range of SSDS, services are more. likely to 
persist though* tfieir freshman year (the o # nly yeVr covered by this 



\ report) than are students receiving few"or no services. 



Student^ receiving more services are likely to attempt and to com- 

/ . & 
plete more course units. 

/ ^ ' 

Students receiving a' full range^of SSDS servicers have lower grade- 
point averages than students receiving fewer services, but this 
appears Lo be *a flection ef feet - rather than a negative effect of 
the services, i.e."\projects tend to concepferate services on students 
with poorer entry skills. 



•/ Minority and low-income participants receive low^r (grade-point 
averages than oth^ffe, arid take fewer bourse units, but x their per r " 
siStWice through the freshman, year is no less, 

- Students receiving more financial aid are more likely to persis 
through their -freshman year , and ter|d to* attempt and 'complete -more 
course units and to obtai«-%igher \g£^des ♦ (S^ps projects £o not 

x .provide or directly arrange financial aid for , students^ but the^V' 
; may refer student? to potential spurces of aic^) 

With regard* to SSOS project characteristics: 



■e lik^oy to persist 



Most Project Directors are quite experiericed, and tend to be members 
of ''minority groups , with' more than half of them Black* 

Manyjprojects ^ajrfe relatively small numbers of regular professional 
steff"*md^ers^Jirost'of whom are fairly experienced, augmented by 
substantial numbers /df students -who* work part time- as tutors, peer / 
counselors, t etc. 1# \ * s °*\ v ' 

The average project has 414 participating students, approximately " 

70 percent of whom are of minority groups, and a total annual budget 

• ■ / 

of around $2,32, 000, Sorng projects receive funding from. state and/or 

local sources * but on the -average, 'Federal funding accounts for f 

almost 80 percent^ef the total* -project £>udget. ' . . \ 



• Most projects provide services -during the summer as weil as during 
/the regular academic year- * • *' 



The average participating student^receives some 'type of project 
service 14 times during the academic yefcr, and has an average total 
participation t jjne * of / atbout 14 hours* Larger projects t^id to have 

lower average costs per student hour of services* Aboutyhalf the 

o 

, project students ^receive 'tutoring; their average total amount of 
tutorial ^ime over the academic year is about 9 flours. Approxi- 
mately a third of the project students receive special group instruc- 

• tion; the average total period of such instruction for this subgroups 
is 'around 20 hours. Roughly two-thirds of participating students 
receive counseling and three-fourths receive orientation and/or ^ 

cultuafa^relations services, but the total duration of such services 

* - 
over the year is typically quite small (evg^. , one to four hours)/ 



METHODOLOGY * ' ^ 

The^study focused ^on a nationally representative sample of ^ 58 ,mature projects 
(projects in continuous operatipn for at least three years including the study 
?ear) }1 Fcfcr reasons of cost-effectiveness, the sampling universe was defined 
to ^exclude vocatibnal/technical^chools> institutions located outs.ide the 48, 
coterminous states,, and projects whose Services were designed ' exclusively for 

the physically handicapped; however, these excluded institutions collectively 

J* * ' 1 * t • . 

accounted for only' about 5" percent of all host institution's. 

r 

The sample f ronT each site comprised up to 200 students (180 freshmen and 20 of 

other levels)* judged by J:he project .to be eligible for project services* Some 

of the eligible students were already known to be participating in project 

activities at the ,time they were selected; others were not ye& participating , 

but might In the normal course of events' participate beforfe the end of the « 

. , : • ■ 

academic year. All projects were, told that, they should apply their normal 

* ... '* / 

procedures for selection of students to receive services, without regard to 
1> ' ' * . • j 

whether those students were in the study sample. Thus, the study used a nat- 
ural variations design in which a particular sample student's pattern of par- 
ticipation in project services could be defined oftly at the conclusion of the 
academic 'year. The major purpose of including students with different partici- 
pation levels (including some students whc? never participated in any special 
services) was to^termine whether' students with higher participation levels 
performed differently on the various outcome* measures than those .'with .lower 1 
levels. A secondary purpose was to learn whether •students 1 background charac- 
teristics such* as economic status were related to the levels of special ser- 
vices they received. \ * 



Project and institutional- data were* collected by mail surveys and face- 
to-f^ce interviews' administered to SSDS Project Directors and to institutional 

. > a r 

administrators once during the academic year, as well as by questionnaires ad- 
(toinistered once to a<Ssample of institutional faculty members. Student data 
were collected by mail surveys administered to the sample students at the be- 
ginning and end of the academic year, and by student transcripts collected at 
the end c r the year. Although not all students responded to the questionnaires 




analysis- revealed no important bias introduced by non-responses or by sample 
attrition. In addition, ■ SSDS project staff, members completed a participation 
record every' time any student or group of students received some type of pro- 
ject service; these records wer« maintained for all participating students in 
the sample institutions. 

This report's analyses of 'project impact are focused exclusively on students 
who were freshmen in the study year, becauco such students provide the best 
opportunity for follow-up surveys planned for the students' junior and possibly 
senior years. 

RESULTS 

Project Context and History 

Of the host institutions represented by this study, about ,4 percent were 
private 2-year colleges, 33 percent were public 2-year colleges, 20 percent 
private -4-year colleges or universities, and 43 percent public 4-ycar institu- 
tions. Better than two-thirds of the. institutions had over 50 percent white *. 
•students; in 30 percent of the institutions, Whites accounted for at least • \ 
nine-tenths of the -total enrollments. About 30 .percent of the institutions 
hadpver 50 percent Black students. Only 13 percent of the institutions had 
over 10 percent Hispanics, and over 3 third reported no Hispanic .stildents . K 

m. 

, v . . 

Most projects had grown considerably over the last three years in their numbers 
of staff members, numbers of participating students, and funding levels . The 
largest percentage growth was in staff size, probably be cause pf the projects' 
increasing use of peer '(student) tutors. Staff turnover over the three years 
was fairly high^ with over a fourth of the projects experiencing more than a 

2,5. percent annual turnover rate. - 
■ * 

Pr oject Directors' Characterist ics 

✓ ' ' ' 

4 < ■ 
Most Project ^rectors reported more than five years' relevant experience. 

Few Project Directors served full-time in this capacity, though most of the 

nonproject activities reported were closely related to the functiops served by 
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SSDS. Blacks constituted the largest grodp of Project Directors (alirtost 55 
percent) &nd Whites the second^ largest group (32 percent). In genera 1 , projects 
with larger percentages of minority-group faculty members in the host institu- 
tions had-a- higher probability of having'mj.nority-group Project • Directors. 

Project Staff Characteristics . ^ 

On the average, projects had slightly over 35 staff members, but only 14 per- 
cent of these -worked full-time for the projects. Among staff members working 
half-time or-onore for their projects, better than- three-fourths had at least 
two years' prior experience in providing similar services. There was consider- 
able variation among the half-time-or-better s.taff members in educational le^el. 
Over a fourth had a graduate degree, but almost another fourth had only a high 
.school diploma; mo^t of the latter group of staff members were students in the 
institutions. \^round 46 percent of the project staff members were minority 
group members, compared with- 10 % percent minority faculty members in the host 
^institutions. 

Characteristics of Participating Students 
• • * 

•the average -number of participating students in sample sites was 414. About 
49 percent of all participating students (clients) in the mature projects 
represented by this study were Black, 29 percent White, 17 percent Hispanic, 
and 5' percent other racial/ethnic groups I These figures compare with institu- 
tional student kody figures for the same year o* 20 percent Blafck, 71 percent 
White, 6 percent Hispanic, and 2 percent students of other racial/ethnic ^groups . 
The most common eligibility criteria" satisfied by participating students were 

ft V 

those of low family income and educational need. Rarely indicated criteria 
included cultural need, physical disability, and limited English-speaking ability 

* * 

» Project Resources and Allocations ' \ . 

Project budgets averaged $132,000 but varied greatly, with the smallest run-* 
ning around $S5,000 and the largest around $425,000. Many projects received 
funding f;rom multiple sources, all received Federal funds, at an average 
level of about $106,000. About 30 percent received state funds and 28 per- 

6 ' 23 



cent received funds from other sources such as local contributions; the average 
dollar amounts, among projects receiving such contributions, were about $56,000 
and $33,000 for state and "other" funds, respectively. * As the total project ' 
budget increase^, the percentage of that total accounted for by Federal dollars^ 
tended to decrease. Above the $325,000 level, in fact, Federal funding accounted 
f- *° r substantially less than half the total project budget. Most projects also 

received free in-K^jd aid from their host institutions, e.g., office or class- , 
room space, free instructional services, clerical assistance^, office supplies, 



etc . 



Projects spent almost as much of their state and Federal funds for administra- 
tive costs as the^^p^rt for actual service delivery.' By contrast, twice as * 
much of the "other" funds^ss^spent for service -delivery as for administrative 
costs. t ^ 

< 

Projects 1 Administrative Policies and Procedures 

Over 80 percent of the Project Directors reported" that their* projects used the 
registrar's or admissions office to identify eligible students. The most 
impor^ant^ources used by students to learn of project services were other 
participating students and student service organizations in the institutions. 
Student needs? for specific services wer^ generally' identified through, staff 
interviews with students, by staff evaluation of students' academic 'records , 
ana by the students' own requests. In generhl, students' participation in * 
project services was 'usually voluntary, and there were few formal project , 
policies concerning when services 4 to^a student should be ended. 
« 

Project Directors were asked who had the decision authority on various kinds 
of decisions directly affecting the project operations. In two 7 areas— hiring 
and firing of project staff, and project budget' allocations—decision 'authority 
was reported by sizable percentages of the project Directors to lie outside 

the projects, i.e.> with institutional administrators 

/ v 
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Projects 1 Summer jActivities v 

Practically all ,of the institutions (96 percent) 'had some form of summer, 
school. Seventy-two percent of the SSDS project^ reported summer project 
activities, which generally included counseling, -needs assessment, and referrals 
to other agencies. Less commonly included were instructional x services , orienta- 
tion services, and cultural services.' Budgets for project summer, activities 
averaged only around $17,000, and involved only- around eight or nine staff 
members (mostly part-time) and about 50 participating students. 

Interactions Between Projects andrlnstitutions' 

Project Directors indicated that the four most important goals for their pro- 

* ■ 
jectjs were "Remedying academic deficiencies of disadvantaged students," "Develop- 

. ing. students' academic/cognitive skills" and "Giving each student individual 
attention." Some Project Directors perceived large disparities between the 
goals of the SSDS projects and those of the host institutions. These percep- 
tions, if accurate,- point to a source of possible" competing interests between 
the projects and the institutions in the setting of institutional policies 
affecting the projects. 

Project Directors' Interactions With Institutions and Role in Institu tional 
Decision-Making " ~ 

Most Project Directors viewed themselves as active participants in institu- 1 
tional decisions impinging on their projects, with almost three-fourths saying 
that they participated "to a large extent 1 - or "to. a considerable extent."' \ 
Further, fhey perceived themselves as being- influential in the outcomes of 
these decisions; four-fifths of the Project Directors felt they had ".consider- 
able" or "major" influence. These perceptions appear to conflict 'with the fact 
that few Project Directors" reported themselves to be members of many institu- 
tional committees^ councils, or advisory boards, yet these organizations are 
the very types that usually play t strong roles in shaping institutional policy. 
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Institutional Responsiveness to Project Needs 

Most Project Directors reported that their host institutions were responsive 
^ to project needs, though ,many qualified this appraisal in some fashion. They 
indicated that project students were often given special (lenient) treatment 
on dismissals, and fairly often on admissions standards and probation. Insti- 
tutions having more special policies for project students were more likely to 
be viewed as responsive . ^/ 

Perceived Project Impact on Institutions and Students 

Regular (non-SSDS) faculty members perceived a substantial amount of project 
impact on their host institutions. The maximum impact in the private 4-year 
institutions was felt to be on the institutions' administrations, whereas, in 
other institutions it was believed to be on the student bodies. 

Institutional administrators perceived little^ project impact on the institu- 
tions' admissio^, probation, or retention policies for their general student 
bodies, but most said that there was beneficial impact on the project students' 
academic performaace and skills, their social/personal skills and self-concept, 
arid their adjustment to the campus environment. 

Services Provided by Projects 

Across SSDS projects, the average participating student received some type of 
project service 14 times during the academic year, for an average total parti- 
cipation time of about 14 hours exclusive of the project 'staffs' preparation 
time. The average ratio of participating students to project staff providing 
the services was 17.6 .to 1, but ratios varied widely across projects. Pro- 
jects with larger budgets and larger staffs tended to serve larger numbers of 
students, and 'also to provide more total service hours. The average cost per 
student hour of services generally decreased as the per-participant service 
hours increased, indicating 'an efficiency of scale for large project efforts. 
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Instructional Services 

Most projects offered both group instruction (independent of regular credit 
courses) and tutoring. Overall, about half the project students received 
tutoring, and 31 percent received group instruction. Among those students 
who received tutoring, the average tutoring time over the academic year was 
9 hours; the average group instruction time for students receiving such in- 
struction was almost 20 hours. Both of these distributions were highly skewed, 
however, ^ith the bulk of projects concentrated in the region of low service 
• hours. Projects varied widely in their percentage of total service time de.- 
voted to each of these modes of instruction. 



4 



Although many projects offered tutoring in a variety of subjects, English and 
mathematics were the only subjects' in which any substantial numbers of students 
were tutored. Among students who were tutored, the average tutoring time over 
the academic year ranged from a little under 4 hours in social science to more 
than 7 bours in mathematics. In group instruction, the^raost common topics were 
English, mathematics, and science/engineering, with humanities and social v k 
science courses provided by substantially fewer projects. Among students re- ' 
ceiving group instruction, the average^number "of hours received rangeB from * 
just over 6 (humanities) to 19 (English) . 

Counseling, Referrals 1 , and Needs Assessment 

Counseling, as defined here to include the related activities of needs assess- 
ment and referrals of students to other service agencies, was a major SSDS 
activity, with almost all projects offering "one^or more types of counseling. 
Furthermore, over two-thirds of the students in projects offering counseling 
services received some type of counseling , with the greatest emphasis being 
on academic counseling. However, the actual numbers of hours provided over 
the academic year to -a typical participating student were quite small, ranging 
on the average- from just over one hour (career counseling), to two hours 
(academic counseling) «» • 
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Orientation and Cultural Services 

As defined here, "Orientation 11 refers to project activitiea^undertaken to 
familiarize entering students with certain aspects of campus and project re- 
quirements and resources. "Cultural Services" include project efforts to 
• • expand students 1 awareness of their, own or other cultures. Overall, roughly 
three-fifth to four-fifths of the projects offered orientation and/or cultural 
services, and a fourth to a third of the students received such services. The 
mean amount of orientation time, among students receiving such services, was 
about 1*5 hours; 'the corresponding figure for orientation services was about 
4*5 hours. 

Characteristics of Eligible Students, and Their Relationships to Services 
Received 

Characteristics of Eligible Freshman Students 

Most SSDS-eligible freshman students in this study reported that their parents 
, or guardians had total yearly incomes of .less than $12,000. Overall, the. 
eligibility, criterion most commonly met by students was that of educational 
deprivation, and the second most common was economic background, with many 
. • fewer students being reported eligible by reason of cultural background. 

Roughly a fifth of the sample freshman students were receiving educational 
loans from a bank, the State, the Federal government, or some other source? 
their average loan amount was a little over $1,000. Approximately half of the 
students were receiving a Pell Grant (Basic Educational Opportunity Grant) . 
Much small' r percentages received Federal Guaranteed Loans or National Direct 
Student Loans.. 

. * * 

^ Fairly large percentages of the students received grants, scholarships, and/or 
tuition waivers. These percentages varied with parental income level and type 
of host institution, ranging from about 20 percent to 58 percent. Some stu- 
dents (from 23 percent to 52 percent depending on parental income level and 
type of institution) also received financial contributions from their parents; 
the average levels of these contributions ranged from $260 to $763. Finally, 
about a third of the students overall held jobs during the academic year, with * 
average earnings of around $2,500. 

O 11 
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Relationships Between Student Characteristics and Services Received 

For all types of project services, the percentage oi^lower-parental-income 
students receiving, those services was higher than the percentage for students 
with higher-income parents ♦ ' Thus,* overall, the data appear to indicate a 
targeting of project services to the less affluent students among those deemed 
eligible for SSDS services* Further evidence of targeting of services was the 
fact that lower-skilled students (as seJ f -perceived at the start of the year) 
tended to receive more hours of project instruction* 

Effects on Students of Participation in Special Services 

Two sets of student outcome measures were examined.* One set, taken from tran- 
scripts, included the students* persistence (whether they were still enrolled 
at the end of the year) , their intensity of efforts (how many course units they 
attempted) , their progress (course units completed) , and their performance 
(grade point average) . Another set, derived from the student surveys, included 
measures of 'changes occurring during the academic year in the students 1 educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations, their job expectations, their self-per- 
ceived skill levels, and their self -perceived education-related problems ♦ 
Since none of the second set revealed any consistent or interpretable relation- 
ships with participation data or program characteristics, the present summary 
will focus on the transcript-derived outcome measures. 

Patterns of special services provided to students constituted one of the most 
important predictors in determining the students 1 persistence in their academic 
studies, the number of course units they attempted, and the number of units 
they completed. In all three of these cases, the relationship was positive, 
i.e., more services were associated with more favorable values on 'the three 
outcome measures. Students receiving the full range of SSDS and SSDS-like* 

*The teVm "SSDS-like 11 reflects t^e fact that in 'some institutions, funds from 
several sources were pooled in a single special-services project. In such 
cases it may be impossible to determine whether the services provided to a 
particular student at a particular «time are being paid for by SSDS or some 
other program. The goal of this study, in.^ny case, was to identify success- 
ful practices' that could be emphasized in future SSDS projects to improve the 
effectiveness of the overall SSDS* program, \ 
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services examined here had predicted odds of persisting (staying enrolled 
through the freshman academic year) 2.26 times the! od^fe for students who re- 
ceived no such services. The analyses for course \S&fts attempted and completed, 
while less dramatic, nevertheless showed the SSDS and SSDS-like services to have 
• been among the stronger predictors of these student outcome?.. ' 

Surprisingly, at least on first consideration, full^service participation by 
students was associated with lower grade point averages. For example; the 
mean GPA for students in the two profiles representing the largest amount of 
received services wa£ 2.25, whereas that for students in the two profiles re- 
presenting the least services was 2.38. However, it is likely that this find- - 
ing simply reflects the fact that students with poorer 'educational background 
' and poorer entry skills tend to be given more special services'. In any event 
it *s probably realistic to consider persistence as the most ^important outcome 
measure, and then courses attempted and completed as the next most important, 
at least for the first academic year or two. If students do not stay enrolled 
and complete courses, any benefits they might derive from the college exper- 
ience are greatly limited automatically-. Conversely, if- they do stay enrolled 

t 

and complete courses, even if their grades are poor, their potential benefits 
remain high and the institution/project continues to have an opportunity to . 
•'help those students achieve their educational goals. From this point of view 
it can be argued that the types of services provided by SSDS projects were 
valuable to participating students despite the negative relatipnship found 
between amount of services and grade point average in the students freshman 
year. 

Among the other potentially manipulable variables of special policy interest, 
. institutional acceptance of (regard for) project students was positively 
associated with the numbers of course units attempted by and completed by stu- 
dents. However, it is not possible to demonstrate the direction of ccusality, 
if any causality exists. 



Monetary incentive (grants and waivers received by the students) was one of 
the best overall predictors when all four transcript-based outcome measures 



are considered. , Students receiving larger amounts of such aid tended to have 
higher levels of persistence, course units attempted, units completed, and 
k grade point averages. * 

Aitiong tl\e~conditi6ning variables ised in the analyses (i.e., variables whose 
possible effects on the outcojnes should be taken into account, but which are 
not generally 'under the control at the projects), student ethnicity and type 
of institution were the^strronge^ft predictors. Minority group members tended 
t to attempt and complete fewer/course units, and .to make lower grades. How- 
ever, minority students were as. likely as White students to stay enrolled 
^ ^ through the academic year. 

Size of the institutions' enrollment showed fairly large negative associations 
'with course units attempted 'and completed. Tnat is, SSDS-eligible students in 
larger institutions tended to take and complete fewer courses. 

Finally, students having mQre affluent parents attempted and completed more 
course units, and received higher grade point averages, „ However, student 
financial incentives (grants and tuition waivers) were apparently highly 
effective in of f settir^s^the negative effects of poverty backgrounds for some 
students; such incentives Iwer^ stronger predictors of course units attempted 
and completed, and 'of grade point averages, than the level of parental income, 
at least) within the income range found in this stucly. 

h 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

This report describes the federally funded Special Services for Disadvantaged 

Students '(SSDS) program as it' existed' during the M979-1980 academic year in 

posts condary institutions across the country, and summarizes ' the SSDS program's 

impact on participating students. More sp§6if ically, the present report addresses 

t£e following questions: . \ 
\ 

• < What kinds of students participate in SSDS projects, and what spe- 

cial seryices do they receive? 

.7 ■* 

• What 'kinds of postsecondary institutions have SSDS projects? 

• How do SSDS projects operate, how do they allocate their resources, 
ant^hat are their -staff, characteristics? N 

• What short-term impaqt does SSDS have on participating students 1 
academic^ performance 1 ? * ' 

• What types of SSDS' activities are most beneficial to participating 
students? 

While this report does deal with the issue of program impact, its major emphasis 
is on doflfcriptive i S sues--on characterizing the SSDS projects and the services 
^hafc those projects provide to participating students. The reason for this des- 
criptive focus is t-hat the most important 'program benefits (e.g., improved stu-. ^ 
dent retention and -number of .courses completed) are likely to require two or j 
three years to snow their full impact. Earlier studies of SSDS anc* similar pro- 
grams haye shown the difficulties of detecting impact^ within a single year. The 
study reported here deals with only one year, and is thus concerned with short- 
term effects. A follow-up phase of this study, not described in the present 
report, will address the longer-term program effects on students who received 
SSDS services starting in AY 1979-1980, as evidenced by student transcripts 
and questionnaires to be collected in 1981. The final report for this later 
phase, scheduled for June 1982, will deal with issues of program impact in con- 
siderably greater depth than the present report. 
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The remainder "of this chapter is organized into two sections. First, an over- 
view is^iven of the background, purpose, and activities of the SSDS program. 
Then, the context, goals, and scope of this evaluation are discussed. 



Overview of SSDS Program 



de^T in 



The Higher Education Amendments of 1968, as further amendeSin 1978 (P.L. 94-482)* 
authorized t^Jie Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program, and defined 
its function as 

' programs of remedial and other special services for students wi€h 
academic potential who are enrolled or accepted for enrollment at 
the institution. . . and who, by reason of deprived educational, 
cultural, ot economic background, or physical handicap, are in 
need of such services to assist them to initiate, continue, or 
t ' resume their postsecondary education or by reason of limited English- 
speaking ability are in need of bilingual educational teaching, 
guidance, and counseling .in order to enable them to pursue a post- 
' * secondary education. «■ 

SSDS gives pVoject grants to selected institutions of higher education which 
have applie^l for funds under a competitive award ^system. In FY 1978, a total 
of $49 million was appropriated for SSDS; in Fiscal Years lai^^and 1980 f the 
figures were $55 million and $60 million, respectively In the 1979-80 acadehuc 
year, grantees included 131 public 2-year colleges, 11 private 2-year colleges, 
243 public 4-year and 129 private 4-year colleges and universities', 27 voca- 
tional-technical schools, 15 agencies, and oi*e consortium. 

Based on program records fo^ all SSDS projects in 1978-79 (the latest year on 
which data are available), 49] projects that year served a total of 148,000 
students; of these, approximately 63,000 were Black, 25,000 Hispanic, 50,000 
White, and the rest of other racial/ethnic groups. Major categories of project 
activities recorded for that year included: 



* * 

These provisions were again modified in 1980 (P.L. 96-374), but &he 1978 amend- 
ments were the version in force at the time the study was con5«€%ed'. 
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Special Activities for . 

Physically Disabled . « Reentrance Counseling 

r ,♦./ .* 

Student Orientation ,* Graduate Counseling 

Academic Counseling ' Tutoring 
Personal Counseling Curriculum Development 

tareer Counseling * . Reading Skills 

< K 

Skills Center t Drug Abuse Prevention 

Each SSDS grantee (host institution) may provide a different set of SSDS acti- 
vities with^i the design framework of the regulations. Projects al^o vary. in 
their methods of selecting student participants, with some projects actively 
seeking to identify students who meet certain eligibility criteria and then 
encouraging^ their participation, while other projects -publicize their services 
but leave it more to the students to seek those services. 

In short, SSDS projects operate under reasonably broad legislation and regula- 
tions; within those regulations, they vary -widely in their mix of services pro- 
vided, their funding levels and use of t'hose funds, and <£ heir methods of ? 
selecting students to receive. SSDS services. It is also impdrtant to note that 
many host institutions have a number of different Federal, state, and locally 
funded programs designed to help disadvantaged students, and such programs 
frequently offer services similar or identical to those provided by SSDS. Funds 
from these various . sources are of-ten combined^by an institution in^eKmanner that 
makes it^extremely difficult to ascertain which services received by a given 
student are supported by what program or set of programs. Typically', an insti- 
tution's "project," as the term is used in this report and by the institutions 
themselves, is not a pure SSDS-funded project but a composite supported by^ 

multiple programs. The perspective of this report takes into account the full 

c ^ 
range of SSDS-rlike services received by students in the evaluation, regardless 

of the funding .source . 

B. Background, Goals, and Scope* of Study 

^The national evaluation of the SSDS Prograg is being conducted by System 
Development Corporation for the Education Department's Office of Program Evalua- 
tion (OPE) under Contract 300-78-0356. OPE f s major function is to evaluate 

t 
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federally funded education programs, and the present, study was approved in the 
OPE Evaluation Plan fo* FY 1978. / 

The only previous national study of SSDS was performed by Educational Testing 
Service and, Research Trian'gle in' 1971. v At^tlia^ time the SSDS Program has been 
operational for only one year, and no program regulations had been issued; .thus 
the program and the projects were 3till in the process of organizing and de- 
fining the services to be delivered, in addition, the study did nox. identify 
which' sampfe students Were SSDS project participants, so that it was not possi- 
ble to compare the educational outcomes for students receiving different levels 
and types of SSDS services. The present study, as discussed below ia Chapter 2 
places considerable stress on obtaining accurate and comprehensive records of 
the types and levels of services received by each sample student from an SSDS 
project. 

As noted earlier, the emphasis in this report is op ^descriptions of SSDS pro- 

jects and the environments provided by the host institutions.- The report 

describes 'the projects in terms of client characteristics, staffing patterns 

of services offered and ..ctually provided to participants, project resources, 

and procedures and materials utilized for needs assessment. The study also 
J $ 

describes the institutional environments in terms of the student body composi- 
tion, faculty and administrative composition, support services, and resources. 
Finally, several outcome dimensions are examined for evidence of possible short- 
term SSDS Program impact. These include students' grade point averages; 
courses attempted and successfully completed; dropout rates; the perceptions 
of ^students, faculty, and institutional administrators concerning the SSDS 
projects 1 beneficial effects; and reported project effects" on the institutions 
themselves. 

\ 

As further discussed in Chapter 2, the student. sample-Tor the' impact analyses 
consists of. individuals who were entering fre^hmert in the 1979-1980 academic 
year. The decision to focus the impact stucfy's resources on the freshman level 
was designed to maximize the number of sample students who would still be in 
postsecondary institutions during follow-up data-collection efforts scheduled 



for 1981-82 and possibly 1982-83; this, in turn, was intended to increase the 
potential sensitivity of the study to any longer-term program impact on the 
students ' academic performance . 



/ 

/ 
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CHAPTER 2 . STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY ' ' 

\ \ ' 

This chapter describes the^ study's methodology including the sampling design , 
the data-collection instruments, and the procedih^s used to administer those 
instruments . First, a brief methodological oVerviev (Section A) is presented. 
This overview is intdnded to gi vex non-technical readers, and readers who simply 
^ want to know the study findings 'without getting into procedural details, enough 
^\tpntextual information to interpret those findings. For thc^e who wish to know 
. more about the study's methodological underpinnings, Sections through E 
discuss Jjri somewhat greater d$pth the sampling procedures; the data-collection 
instruments and procedures; rates of missing data, and potential effects of the 
missing data on data quality; and certain procedures followed in this document's 

reporting of the study findings. 

• * * ** 

A. Design Overview . 

As noted in Chapter 1, this study has two general objectives: to describe a 
* national sample of SSDS projects, the institutions in which those projects 
operate, and samples of students having different levels of participation in 
project activities; and to determine the impact of project parti citation on, 
students ^persistence, progress, -and performance . To meet these dbjtectives 
a two-stage sampling procedure was used, with the first stage being the selec- 
tion of a nationally representative sample of 58 mature projects (projects in 
continuous operation for at least three years including the study ^ear) , and 
the second bein^ the selection from each site of a sample of up to -2G0 students 
joodged by the project to, be eligible for project services. Some of those 
eligible students were already known to be participating in project activities 
at the time they, were selected; others were not yet participating, but might 
in the normal course of events participate before the end of the academic year. 
All projects were told that they should apply their normal procedures for 
selection of students to receive 4 services, without regard to whether those 
students were^ in the study sample. T^ius, the study . used a natural variations 
design in which a particular sample student's pattern of participation in 
project services could be defined only at the conclusion of the academic year. 
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This is in contrast to experimental or planned variations designs where stu- 
dents are assigned to "treatment" (participation) or ^control" (non-participa- 
tion) conditions by the evaluators or by some randomized selection procedure. 

Project and institutional data were collected by mail surveys and face-to-face 
interviews administered to SSDS Project Directors and to institutional 
administrators once during the academic year, as well as by questionnaires 
administered, once to a sample of institutional faculty, members • Student data 
were collected by mail surveys administered to the sample students at the 
beginning and end of the academic year, and by student transcripts collected 
at the end of the year. In addition, SSDS project staff members completed a * 
participation record every time any student or group of students received some 
type of project service; these.\ecords were maintained for -all participating 
students in the sample institutions, not simply for those students in the 
study sample. 

In reporting the data*, all project- level and institution-level statistics are 
weighted to provide estimates of the population parameters for the 333 
institutions/projects from which those samples were drawn, all student- level 
data are unweighted, however, as it would have placed an excessive burden on 
the projects and institutions to provide the information necessary to determine 
sampling fractions for the student subpopulation from each institution. T^is 
report's analyses of project impact are focused exclusively on students who 
were freshmen in the study -year, because such students provide the best oppor- 
( tunity for follow-up surveys planned for the students' junior and possibly 
senior years » 

B. Sampling 

The sampling procedures were designed to provide a representative sample of 
SSDS projects, and of students eligible for project services, in order to 
describe the national SSDS program, to assess the impact of the program, and 
to measure variations in this impact due to differences in individual projects. 
Sampling was conducted in two phases. The first phase was the selection of a 
nationally representative sample of postsecondary institutions hosting SSDS 
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projects, and the second was the selection of three samples' of students enrolled 
in each sampled institution: a sample of SSDS-participating freshmen, a sample 
of eligible, but (at the time of selection) non-participating freshmen, and* a 
sample of SSDS-participating students at levels other than the freshman level. 

The purpose 6f the two-phase evaluation sampling process was to determine the 
projects, the host institutions, and the students within those institutions who 
would be studied in the SSDS*evaluation . stratified random.' sampling procedures 
were used to select the evaluation sites; these procedures helped to ensure that 
the final sample would be v representative of the population of interest, that it 
would yield reliable estimates of the programs' characteristics and impacts, 
and at the same time would not put an' undue burden on the projects themselves. 
The procedures used in selecting the institutions/projects are further described' 
below. , 

The second phase of the sampling was the selection, from each sample institution, 
of up to -100 freshman SSDS participants, up to 80 comparable freshmen who were ' 
eligible for SSDS participation but who were/ not participants at the time of 
selection, and approximately 20 SSDS project participants who were not fresh- 
.men.* These three samples consituted the sets of students from whom Student 
Surveys (questionnaires) were collected. Only the two freshman samples 
(SSDS-participating freshmen, and eligible, but non-participating freshmen) 
were used for 'the impact and relational analyses 'in this evaluation; for this 
reason, these samples are referred to here, collectively, as the "impact sample." 

1. Institutional Sampling Design and' Procedures 

The study population was defined to include only "mature" SSDS projects that 
had been funded for AY 77-78 and AY 78-79, as well as for the evaluation year, 
AY 79-80. This constraint was intended to avoid premature and possible unfair 

J 
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The sampling and the subsequent analyses emphasized the freshmen for two rea- 
sons:' first, most Of the projects focused most of their resources on their fresh- 
man participants and, second, since the present evaluation represented the first 
year of a longitudinal study, the freshman samples gave the best base for follow-up. 
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evaluations of projects that were still in their developmental phases. Irt 
addition, the study population was limited by cost, considerations to projects 
located in institutions within the coterminus states and the District of 
Columbia. A third restriction on the study population excluded the projects 
serving only the physically handicapped, as these were felt to be distinctly 
different from the rest of the projects? however, projects that served some 
* handicapped students under one of^several program components were not excluded. 

Finally, projects in vocational or technical institutions were excluded, as 
there were only three such projects and the cost of representing them adequately 
in the study ^ample would have l*een disproportionately high in relation .to 
their share of the total SSDS resources. These restrictions defined the study 
population as a set of 333 projects, from which the sample sites were to be 
drawn. 

♦ 

A stratified random sampling approach was used to select the sample projects. 
Based on data from several different sources, a total of 18 institutional and 
prpjects variables were examined for possible policy relevance and. were also 
subjected to quantitative analyses (cluster 1 analysis, and analysis of variance) 
to select a final subset of three stratification variables. One stratification 
friable was the host ^institution's type of control (i.e., public or private 
funding), ^nd a second was the .institution* s highest offering (two years vs. 
four year.s or more). These two variables we£e selected because they are related 
to the types of students, the students 1 academic backgrounds, and their financial 
needs at the host institutions. The third stratification variable selected 
was. the raci.al/ethnic composition of the project's participating students; 
tjiis variable was chosen because analysis of variance showed it to be signi- 
ficantly related to differences in the project participants* dropout rates in 
an earlier academic year, and thus might also be related to thi& study? s out- 
come measures. The three groups formed by the third variable were projects 
with 45 percent or more Black participants; projects with 45 percent or more 
Hispanic, American Indian or Alaskan native parti cipants; and projects where 
no minority ethnic group comprised as much as 45 percent of the total. 
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An analysis of the candidate universe revealed that a]jnost half of the pro- 
jects expected to have fewer than 100 participating freshmen* Since these 
projects were in general smaller, and had less funding, it seemed likely t.\at 
they might differ in certain characteristics that the evaluation sought to 
measure. In addition, for analytic purposes it was important to have as large 
a number of participating students as possible — up to 100 — in most of the 
sample projects. For these reasons, an indicator of whether each project was 
expected to have at least 100 participating freshmen was made an operational 
factor in ths sample selection. Specifically, projects with 100 or more 
anticipated participants were sampled at a higher rate than those with lower 
numbers vpf expected students. This tended to make the sample more represen- 
tative , fas it led to the sample's including more students from large projects 
than from small projects, and thus reflected the fact that most of the total 
population of project participants were located in the larger projects. 



A total of 58 institutions/projects were selected for the study. Figure 2-1 
shows how the sampling universe of 333 institutions and the 58 sample sites 
distributed themselves among the sampling strata and substrata. It will be 
noticed that some of the substrata were collapsed because of empty or almost 
empty cells, 

2. Student Sampling 

This second phase of the sampling was designed to select approximately 200 
students within each of the sampled institutions: -a random sample of 100 
freshmen who were participating in the SSDS project at the institution; a 
sample of 80 freshmen who were eligible for SSDS services, and comparable in 
general background to the participating freshmen, but who were not participants 
at the tir** of selection; and, finally, a sample of 20 participants who were 
not freshmen. The procedures for selecting these within-institution samples 
are detailed below. 

In September 1979, each sampled project was asked to complete a Form for List- 
ing SSDS Eligibles and Participants . One lis*: provided by the project included 
all of tne freshman students who were recei/ing or had received SSDS services 
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Public 
4-Year+ 



Private 
4 -.Year + 



STRATA AND SUBSTRATA DESCRIPTION 



I 

ON 



Predominantly Black 

Predominantly Other 
Minorities 

No Dominant Minority 
Predominantly Black 



Not Predominantly 
Black 



L 



Under 100 Freshmen 
^100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
_100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 



POPULATION 
CELL 
SIZE 



29 
39 

9 
9 

40 
26 

30 
12 

22 
3 



SAMPLE 
.SIZE 



3 
10 

1 

5 

4 
6 



x 3 

3 

2 



Public 
2-Year 



Private 
2-Year 



42 



Predominantly Black 



Not Predominantly 
Black 



All Projects 



Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 

Under 100 Freshmen 
100 Freshmen or More 

TOTALS : 



24 
24 

34 
20 

9 
3 

333 



2 
6 

3 

5 

1 

2 

58 



4 J 



Figure 2-1. Institutional Sampling: Summary of Final Strata, Cell Sizes, and Sample Sizes 
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at the time the form is . completed. The second list included up to 180 fresh- 
men at the institution who were eligible fqr SSDS services— and who were gen- 
erally comparable to the freshman participants—but who were not receiving SSDS 
service.. The third list included up to 80 participating students who were not 
freshmen, m addition to this information, the project specified which 
eligibility criteria each'student met, and provided a three-pqint rating of the 
amount of SSDS service the student needed. 

The student samples for each institution were selected from these lists. Within 
each institution, the* list of SSDS-participating freshmen was stratified into 
64 categories based on their eligibility criteria. This 64-category scheme 
was defined by the cross-classification of Jive indices representing the 
eligibility criteria with those representing institutional attributes (see 
Figure 2-1). A four- level index for the deprived economic background crite- 
rion had categories for students who had nor" low, moderate, and high economic 
needs. For each of the four remaining eligibility criteria (the limited-' 
English speaking ability, the physically handicapped, the deprived cultural 
background, and the deprived educational background) there was a dichotomous 
index that identified students meeting the particular criterion. 

Using the above definitions, a stratified random sample of 100 participating 
freshmen was selected from each institution having at least that number of such 
participants". The same stratification was applied to the list of eligible, 
but non-participating freshmen at that school; from this list, a .sample of 80 
non-participant freshmen was selected so as to approximately match the distri- 
bution of participating freshmen from that school. From the list of partici- 
pating non-freshmen, a simple random sample of 20 was selected. 

In some institutions there were insufficient numbers of participating and/or 
eligible freshman students to apply the sampling procedures described above. 
In such cases, all students meeting the selection criter/a were included in 
the study. Also, because differences in the institutions' opening dates, 
some projects sent their lists of participating and eligible students earlier 
than others. Finally, some projects could not identify adequate numbers of 
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participating freshmen early in the academic year, and' were allowed a more 
extended time period for providing the required lists of students; approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the projects sent their lists by mid-November, while 
the remaining projects require d ' to mid-December. 

C. Data-Collection Instruments 

Data for this stuciy were collected using mail questionnaires, interviews, and 
several recording forms that were completed by SSDS project staff in the 58 
sample sites. More specifically, %he following instruments were used: 

• Sjtudent Surveys mailed to a sample of -freshman students (the'' "impact 
sample" described above in Section B) in the Fall of 1979 and again 
.in the Spring of 1980. * The Fall Survey asked abou,t the students 1 
educational and personal backgrounds and experiences, their recent 
educational performance and aspirations, their (self-perceived) 
academic abilities/ the types of problems they had encountered in the 

post9econdary institutions, and the types of SSDS-like services they 

i 

were receiving within the -institutions. The Spring Survey repeated 
< * ♦ t 

some of the questions about the students' academic abilities, their 

educational and occupational aspirations and expectations, and the 

problems encountered, so as to provide indices of change in those 

dimensions over the academic year. In addition, a new set of questions 

in the Spring Survey elicited information about the students* educa- 

d 

tional expenses, and their sources of funding tojneet those expenses. 

A Project Director Survey and a Project Director Interview . The 
Survey, mailed to Project Directors in the Fall of 1979, was designed fi 
to pbtain information about the Directors' personal and academic back- 
grounds, their prior relevant experience, and the SSDS projects' 
staffing patterns, budgets, and operating policies and procedures. 
"The Interview, administered by*SDS s^aff in the Winter of 1979-80, 
elicited the Directors* perceptions of the projects' goals and impact, 
their relationships with the host institutions and the students served 
and the communication and decision-making practices within the projects 
and between projects and host institutions. 



An Institutional Survey and an Institutional Interview , The Survey 

was mailed in the Fall of 1979, to £he institutional administrator at 

e^ch sample site responsible for the SSDS project and similar programs 

on campuj^lt requested information regarding the institutions' 

types of programs or services- (outside of the SSDS projects) provided 

to disadvantaged students; the funding levels and .re venue sources for 

such services; the student body composition in terms of ethnicity/race , 

family income levels, and sex; the faculty and administrative staff 

composition; and the institutions' policies regarding admissions, 

probatidrff retention;" and graduation. The Institutional Interview, 

administered in the Winter of 1979-80 to the administrate^ responsible 

for academic policy, was "used to obtain information about the ,institu- 

tions' goals, the character of the relationships between SSDC projects 

r 

and their host institutions, and the acministrators' perceptions of 
how the projects had affected the institutions, their policies, and 
their practices'. 

A Faculty Survey , mailed to ten non-SSDS faculty members in each host 
institution who were nominated by either the SSDS Project Director or 
an administrator of the institution. This instrument requested infor- 
mation regarding the faculty members' previous experience in assisting 
disadvantaged students ^ their interactions with project students, and 
their perceptions of the projects 1 impact on participating students 
and on the institutions themselves . 

Student Participation Records completed. by project staff members 
every time one or more sEh^entg received some type of service from a 
project. Unlike the Student Surveys, which were collected only for 
eligible freshman students in the impact sample, these records were 
completed for all Students in the institutions who received project 
services. 'Each record included the name(s*> of the student (s) 
receiving the service, the name(s) of the staff member (s) providing 
the service, the specific nature of the service (individual academic 
counseling, group instruction, etc.) ind the time duration of the 
service. Four types of record forms were used, depending on the 

i 
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service being recorded: an Instructional Service^Kecords ; a Record of 
Needs Asser^ment, Counseling, and Referral Services; a Record of 
v Orientation Services; and a Record of Cultural Services, ^ 

rAn Eligibility List on which projects were asked at the start of the 
academic year to list freshmen eligible to receive project services. 
This form also asked for information about the project eligibility 
criteria met by each student and the students' relative leve^ of need 
for project services. \ 

• Transcripts requested at the end of the academic year from host^ 
institutions for all freshman students in the impact sample. Informa- 
tion used from these transcripts included the students* courses 

J 

attempted and completed/ their grade point avenges,, and their enroll- 
ment status (active ot terminated) at the end of the year. 

The general procedures used to develop all of these instruments (except, of 
'course, the transcripts) included the following: / 

I 

• Study goals originally defined in the Department of Education's 
Request for Proposal were refined ai.d further explicated through , 
interactions with a Policy Advisory Group and a special advisory 

p^nel of SSDS Project Directors. 

t • Based on the refined goals, more specific research quest' ons were 

defined. These* in turn were translated ifttc- a detailed list of data, 
requirements. 

• ' After a review of the data requirements by the Department of Education 

and the study's advisory groups, and an 'analysis of possible sources 

for each data requirement, preliminary specifications were prepared 

for a set of instruments designed to elicit the desired information. 

V 

• Draft instruments were developed, and again reviewed by the Depart- 

' ment of Education and the advisory groups. In addition, small-scale 
r clinical trials 'were conducted with the Project Director Survey and 

the Student Survey to determine the time requirements for respondents 

c 

to complete the instruments under realistic field conditions and to 
identify potential problems in administering the instruments. 
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• Minor modifications were made to reflect the results of thfc clinical 
^ trials, and all instruments were then submitted for clearance to the 

Federal Educational Data Acquisition Council (FED AC) . After FED AC 
clearanbe, the instruments were reproduced in preparation for subse- 
quent data- cqX lection activities. 

D. • Data-Collection Procedures and Data Quality 

Data collection took place dtiring and immediately following the 1979-80 
academic yeaV. The Eligibility Forms were collected from projects by mail at 
the beginning of the year, and provided the basis for selection of students in 
the^impact/feample. Most QjHrhe Student Surveys were collected at the beginning 
and end of the year, though as discussed below, efforts to obtain the Fall 
Survey 'were necessarily extended through much of the year. Project Director 
and Institutional Surveys we t re collected by mail irt the Fall of 1979, while 
the Project Director and Institutional, Interviews were administered and 
Faculty S^Teys were distributed during site visits in the winter of 1979-80. 
Participation fiecords were collected by mail over the entire academic year, 
and studeht transcripts were requested at the end of { the year. 

r i 

In preparation for these data- col lection efforts, one-day Orientation work- 
shops were held with directors of all cf the participating* projects in April 
1979, to familiarize them yith the qeneral types of instrument^ and vwith tihe- . 
planned data-collection procedures, to answer their questions about the study, 
and to solicit their suggestions and coiknents regarding tihe plans. Then, in 
August 1979, detailed Procedures Manuals were sent to the projects, describing 
in more detail the instruments and the kinds of assistance being requested of 
the projects and their host institutions. Enclosed with the manuals were * 
copies of the Eligibility List forms and of the Participation Records which 
were to be completed by the projects. 

The site visits and interviews were conducted by regular SDC staff members 
with extensive experience in working with educational institutions and in a 
wide range ofMata-collection procedures including .interviews and observations. 
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These data collectors participated in the orientation workshops f8r the Pro- 
ject Directors and also in the preparation of the Procedures Manuals. ^ 

• * * 

t 

^ Some additional discussion of the Studenc Surveys is warranted at this point, 
as their administration involved a number of stages covering a considerable 
span of time. The first mailing of the Fall Survey was in November 1979', 
several weeks later than originally planned because of delays in receipt of 
^ ^ the Eligi-bles Lists from the prpjects, and the cons*equent delays in. selection 
of the sample students. At the ^option of the Project Directors, the survey 
forms were sent directly- to students participating in SSDS services, or to the 
- Project Directors for distribution to the studen^? in the case or non-parti- 
. , cipating eligible students', all forms were sent^rectly to the students. A 
second survey mailing was sent in early December, 1979, to all- students who . 
had not responded to the initial mailing. Around 4,000 surveys had been re- 
ceived by that point. Finally, in January, -1980, when about 5,300 surveys 
had been received, arrangements were made with local site personnel* to tele-, 
phone remaining non- respondents , urging them to return their surveys. At the 
final count, approximately 6,600 Fall Surveys (61 ".8 percent- of those initially 
mailed) were returned to SDC. The late receipt of some of those surveys 
. clearly reduces their value for pre-post comparisons on outcome measures such 
as the. students' educational expectations. Nevertheless, it was important to 
obtain as high a response rate as possible, regardless of the date of receipt, 
because the Fall -Survey contained questions about students' background and 
.demographic characteristics' that were not repeated in the Spring Survey." 

The Spring Student Survey was first mailed in late April, lgSQ^along with 
stipend checks to encourage students to complete and 'return the forms* A 
second mailing was sent to non-respondents in'june, a third mailing in July, 
. and telephone calls were made to remaining non-respondents in August. At the 
conclusion of those efforts, a total of about 5,800 surveys (54.6 percent of 
those^ mailed out) were- received. 

E * Reporting of Data From Projects, Inst itutions, and Students 

— — ^ - r 

-in this report all project-level and institution- leve 1 statistics based on the 
58 sample sites are weighted to provide estimates of the population parameters 
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for the 333 institutions/projects from which those sample sites were drawn. 
To obtain these population estimates, the Aata for each site were weighted in 
inverse proportion to the sampling ratio for the cell from which that site was 
drawn. For example, the sample included 3 projects that expected 'fewer than 
100 freshman participants and that were in public 4-year institutions with a 
predominantly Black student body (see Figure 2-1); the population cell from 
which that sample was drawn included 29 sites , so the sampling ratio was 3:29 
and the weighting factor for those sample sites was 29:3. By contrast, all 
student-level data presented in this report are raw data, as in many cases' no 
reasonable estimates of population parameters were available for the student 
variables. 

In the interest of brevity and simplicity, most of the descriptive data are 
presented in pie charts, bar diagrams, or simple cross-tabulations, without 
accompanying inferential statistics (correlations, levels of significance, 
etc.). Wherever the text refers to a relationship between two variables, that 
relationship was statistically significant at the .01 probability level. 

F. Data Quality ■ 

This section is couc?rned with data quality, as judged primarily by the amount 
of 'missing data and by available evidence concerning possible response bias 
introduced by the missing data. Missing data can be Examined at two levels: 
the percentage of cases in which a given type of instrument was not returned 
by an intended respondent to SDC, and the number a^d types of items not com- 
pleted within a returned instrument. 

Considering the second of these two issues first, the general rule was that, 
if an instrument was returned at all, the data quality in that instrument was 
very high. All of the interviews of Project Directors and institutional 
administrators were 100 percent completed, and there were no Indications of 
erroneous or miscoded responses. Responses on the Project Director and 
administrator surveys were over 98 percent complete, and there were no missing 
responses on any of the more important items. In the returned Faculty Surveys, 
all of the items were answered by at least 97 percent of the respondents. 
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Even in the Fall and Spring Student Surveys that w/&re returned, response rates 
on the great majority of items were at least 95 percent* The exceptions to 
this generil rule were a small number of sensitive or dif ficult-to- answer 
questions about the students 1 parents' income level and education (up to 11 
percent missing data), and about the students 1 educational aspirations and 
expectations (10 percent or less missing data). Finally, the data from Student 
Participation records and student transcripts received by SDC were over 99*7 
percent usable. In summary, the level of item completion, and so' far as ckn 
be determined, the quality of the responses, was remarkably high for alL^bf 
the returned instruments. 

Turning now to the issue of the return rates for the instruments as a whole, 
those rates varied widely across the different types of instruments. For the 
Project Director and Institutional Administrator Surveys and Interviews-, 
responses (instruments) were received for all 58 institutions/projects, ot 
580 Faculty Surveys sent out, 481 (83 percent) were completed and returned. In 
91 percent of the sample institutions, at least half of the solicited faculty 
members returned their surveys^and at least three instruments' were received 
from every institution. SincV the analysis plan called for the faculty 
responses to be aggregated within institutions, usable data were available for ** 
all projects. No estimates of sample bias can be made_for the faculty members 
as no independent information is ayailable concerning the sampling frame of 
faculty members. 

Transcripts were desired for the 6,866 freshman eligible^ who returned at least 
one Student Survey (Spring and/or Fall); however, 1007 (15 percent) of these 

, students returned a form with their Surveys indicating that they did not wish 
their Surveys to be sent to SDC, and these requests were honored. Of the 5,859 
transcripts requested of the schools, 97 percent were received; apparently, 
errors in the social security numbers used to identify the students of interest 
accounted for the remaining 3 percent. To assess possible response bias, T- 
tests were performed comparing the values on several major variables for 

4 students whose transcripts were received, versus those for students whose trans- 
cripts were not received. The variables examined included persistence rates 
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(as, determined from the students'^ responses in their Spring Surveys to a 
question, about whether they had left the institutions), changes in students' 
self-ratirigs of their academic ability, and the extent of the students' par- 
ticipation in SSDS and SSDS- like services. No significant difference was found 
between <the two groups on any of these measures, which indicates that response 
bias due to the loss 'of some transcripts was probably not a se^L^us problem in 
the study's findings. 

The Fall and Spring Student Surveys were mailed to 10,668 students. Of these, 
6,593 (61.8 percent) of the Fall Surveys and 5,829 (54.6 percent) of the Spring 
Surveys were returned. While these response rates are relatively high for 
college students of generally low socio-economic status, whose responses were 
voluntary, the numbers of missing Surveys are" sufficiently large to warrant 
some concern about possible response bias. To test for such bias, a number of 
analyses were performed. First, based on data from the Form for Listing SSDS 
Eligibles and Participants, students who did and those, who didtiot return their 
Surveys were compared in terms of which of the five eligibility criteria they 
met, and their levels of need for SSDS services (as judged at the start of the 
year by the Project Directors). Very small but statistically significant 
differences were found, on two of these six variables, ^students returning 
their Surveys, 51 percent were classified as economically deprived, while 48 
percent of students not returning their Surveys were so classified. There 
were no significant differences on the other four criteria. The other differ- 
ence was in level of need for services. (Need was scored on a scale from 1.0 
to 3.0, with a rating of 1.0 indicating student need for a smaxl amdunt of 
service, and 3.0 indicating the need for a large amount.) Students returning 
Surveys had a mean score of 2.17, while those not returning Surveys had a mean 
level of 2.22. This small difference is significant only because of the large 
degrees of freedom in student- level analyses. When the data were analyzed with 
projects as the unit of analysis, no significant differences were found between 
respondents and non- respondents on any of the -variables considered. 



Additional analyses were performed to determine whether the small but significant 
differences described above between respondents and non-respondents were likely 



to make any meaningful differences in the student- level findings reported in 
this study. For these analyses a set of student weights was calculated fc 
each institution, such that the weighted data for students returning their 
Surveys would have the same distribution on eligibility criteria met, and on 
level of need for services, as the sample, of students to whom Surveys were 
originally mailed. 

In one set of comparisons, the mean values for all the outcome measures to be 
used in the impact analyses (e.g., persistence rates, grade point averages, 
course units completed, educational aspirations and expectations) were com- - 
puted for each student, using both the raw values and the weighted values. 
T-tests.did not show significant differences between the means of the weighted 
and the unweighted values for any of the outcome variables, as a further 
test, more than twenty of the analyses reported in Chapter 7 (e.g., cross- 
t?bulations of student participation profiles by student ethnicity, student 
sex, and type of institution, and cross- tabulations of amounts of servjc/s 
received, by parental income level) and in Chapter 8 (impact analyses) were 
re-run using the student weights. None of these re-analyses differed in any 
significant interpretable fashion from the findings cited in this report, our 
conclusion, therefore, is that the findihgs reported here on the basis of raw 
student data are representative of the results that would have been obtained if 
all students to whom Surveys were mailed had returned those forms. 



\ 
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CHAPTER 3. THE SSDS PROGRAM FROM THE FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 



All of the chapters that follow this one are based on information obtained from 
individual SSDS projects from the institutions hosting the projects, * and from 
students in those institutions. This information, while extremely relevav to 
the goals of the present study, is necessarily somewhat restricted in its pers- 
pective and tends to reflect local goals, priorities, and experiences. The 
present chapter is intended to provide a broader and more comprehensive view 
of the overall SSDS Program from the perspective of those administering the 
program at the Federal level. It should provide a useful interpretive frame- 
work y f or considering the more site-specific data reported in subsequent chapters. 
Information for this chapter was obtained through interviews conducted with a 
number of Education Department officials in the Office of Planning and Budget, . 
the Office of Postsecondary Education, and branches of the Division of Student 
Services within the Office of Postsecondaiw Education. 

This chapter is organized into two major sections corresponding to the two gen- 
eral types of information collected in* the interviews. The first section syn- 
thesizes information gathered from program officials concerning SSDS program 
goals,, accomplishments, and constraints. The second section describes several 
extremely important processes by which legislative and administrative mechanisms 
are activated to authorize .program funding; to develop rules and regulatic. j; 
to establish a specific, appropriation; and to guide the disbursement of those funds. 
It also describes a final process by which the Office of Postsecondary Education 
and 'the Grant Procurement and Management Division monitor local projects. 

A» Program Goals,, Accomplishments, and Constraints 
Student- Related Goals / 

All of the program officials interviewed agreed that the major goal of SSDS is 
to help disadvantaged students to persist in their postsecondary studies and to 
obtain degrees. There appeared, to be differences among the respondents, how- 
ever, in the extent to which they viewed this as the ultimate goal. One grovp 
of 'respondents indicated that successful completion of college is an end in 



itsfelf, and an adequate justification for the SSDS Program; another perceived 
college as the first step, and graduate scnool as the ultimate goal; a third 
felt that SSDS will help to equalize educational opportunity and fulfillment; 
and still a fourth viewed the ultimate goals as improved class mobility for 
disadvantaged students, an increased earning and , tax-paying capacity, less 
crime , and less public welfare. Nevertheless, these variations did i*ot obscure 
the universal perception among respondents at SSDS should improve the ex- 
periences and success of disadvantaged students in their postsecondary-level 
education . 

It was generally agreed by program officials interviewed that SSDS c is designed 
to provide supplemental programs at institutions in order to help students re- 
main in schodl. Su^h programs include, remedial education, tutoring, professional 
and peer counseling, employment services, etc. These program officials feel 
that such services should help to build students 1 self-confidence and self- 
concept, and to assist them in maneuvering through a foreign environment in 
such a way as to ensure their academic and psychological survival. SSDS ser- 
vices are targeted to help s.tudent. improve on both cognitive 'and affective 
levels, 'in order to assist them in .reaching their maximum potential. It is 
thoujht by some program officials that the resources provided by SSDS are cru- 
cial not only in helping students to become competitive with other students, 
^but also in assisting them to become independent of SSDS and other such special 
programs so that they can take advantage of the full range of academic offer- 
ings at institutions. 

Institutional Goals 

With respect to the intended effect of SSDS projects on their host institutions, 
there was general agreement that the broad goal is to increase institutional 
commitment to disadvantaged students, even though there is no specific language 
i.\ the legislation with regard to this. Some respondents feel that techniques 
must be developed to train and educate the disadvantaged so they can compete 
with other students in the same institutions. There was also considerable 
feeling that institutions must change their policies so as to create a more 
supportive environment — an environment in which various supplemental programs 
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can help disadvantaged students progress through the educational system. In 
order for institutions to maintain their enrollment, it is felt, they must 
change the negative way in which they perceive disadvantaged students. Curri- 
cula should be reexamined and modified so as to facilitate the integration of 
disadvantaged students into the regular curriculum. Institutions must equalize 
status between SSDS Programs and other existing learning or skills centers. 
SSDS personnel should enjoy the same status as other faculty members, and SSDS 
programs should maintain a central and visible location within the institution. 
Consistent with these perceptions of need for institutional commitment was the 
almost unanimous opinion among respondents that SSDS projects should become 
institutionalized after a given number of years. That is, they should become 
part of the institutional mainstream and should be financed by the institutions, 
rather than distinct appendages financed by the Federal government. 

Program Accomplishments 

Differences were found among program officials with regard to their level of 
knowledge of the SSDS Program's accomplishments; these differences seemed to 
reflect the extent to which they have contact with local projects. Most offi- 
cials indicated that they had little firm empirical evidence for judging program 
success, but there was a strong and widespread belief that SSDS is successful 
in improving the retention and graduation rates o^ disadvantaged students pur- 
suing a postsecondary education. Some officials feel that SSDS has made the 
difference between students ^ surviving and not surviving on college campuses. 
In part because of SSDS, it is felt, institutions are being forced to confront 
the need to educate a wider range of students, which in turn has created a new 
class of professionals to provide such an education. Some smaller institutions 
have received state funds to aid disadvantaged students, in addition to SSDS 
funds; 'this, according to some officials, may have resulted from the institu- 
tions 1 increased commitments to the disadvantaged, which may in turn have re- 
sulted from the SSDS experience. 
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Level of Need for SSDS Services 

It was the unanimous opinion of respondents that the need for SSDS is extremely 
widespread, and extends far beyond the population now reached. One respondent 
cited a Survey of Income and Education that was conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; based on this study, it was determined that, 
when one of the SSDS eligibility criteria changed from a 1Q0 percent poverty 
level to a 150 percent poverty level,* tfie population eligible for SSDS more 
than doubled, going from 1.4 million to 2.9 million young people in the 18-24 
year age range. Only 1 percent of this eligible population ever enrolls in 
college, and only 2.5 percent even attempts college enrollment. We can only 
surmise from these figures that there is a tremendous population unserved by 
college campuses. It seems safe to assume that there would be many more young 
people who, if it were possible, might choose to continue thair education. 
These statistics strongly suggest an extremely broad-based need for the SSDS 
Program. • At the time 9f this writing, only 600 schools across the country are 
funded from about' 3600 institutions for higher education. Some respondents 
feel, based cn the numbers of applications received from institutions, that 
there is a substantial need for additional Federal money for SSDS. They also 
believe that the applications from institutions reflect only a portion of the 
needy students — that there are many other such students who never enter the 
statistics, simply because the institutions do not submit applications, or 
because they understate the number of potentially eligible students. It is 
thpugh by some program officials that the proportion of disadvantaged students 
had widened recently, as a result of worsened economic conditions and of de- 
ceased reading capabilities in the general population. 

Program Constraints and Possible Solutions 

There was total agreement that funding constraints are drastically limiting 
the SSDS Program's ability to respond to the vast need that is perceived among 
the nation's disadvantaged. In 1979, 729 applicants asked for $85 million, 
and only 75 percent (556 projects) were funded at a total of $55 million. In 

*The "150% poverty level" refers to ind~ iduals or families with total income 
of 150% (or half again) the officially defined poverty level. 

* * 



1980, 790 applicants requested $115 million, while the amount to be awarded 
was only $60 million. This. represents only a 9 percent funding increase 
over a period when inflation was closer to 14 percent. Not only has the 
number o^ funded project's not increased to meet .the , enormous need, but even 
the operational projects have seen their grant awards reduced to a minimum, 
with anything viewed as a luxury (trips, etc.) eliminated from their budgets" 
to spread the money as far as £t will g,o. The program officials interviewed 
pointed out that ^Federal regulations require f ull-Service projects, yet many 
SSDS projects, are not funded at an adequate level to ensure a complete range 
of services . 6 

* • • 

While the respondents were unanimous in viewing funding constraints as a major 
obstacle limiting the SSDS Program's ability to provide adequate services to 
all those in need, some .uncertainty was expressed about how this problem might 
be solved. Some respondents feel that the answer is a massive increase in 
Federal funding for the program; they believe that the postsecondary institu- 
tions can never raise adequate funding on their own to meet the needs of dis- 
advantaged youths, and that the Federal funding levef'xfor SSDS should be in- 
creased to two-to-four times its present level. Others feel that the Govern- 
ment's objective should not be to subsidize institutions by increasing the 
Federal support, but rather to provide "seed money" as leverage for schools 
to institutionalize local projects. There was general agreement, in fact, that 
institutionalization should be the final goal, but less unanimity ^about the 
institutions 1 readiness and financial ability to undertake this role. In any 
event, most of the. respondents feel strongly that the SSDS Program 1 , funding 
level should at least keep up with the rate of inflation, if it is t ontinue 
to fulfill its function. 

B. Reauthorization, Regulations, Budgeting, Funding, and Monitoring 

This section describes the following processes relevant to the SSDS program: 

• Reauthorization: Production of law providing for continued existence 
of the program. 

• Regulations: A process that defines the legislative and operational 
nature of the SSDS projects through guidelines. 



• Budgeting: Establishment of a specific appropriation and a plan 
that describes how the appropriation will be spent. 

• Funding: Selection of grantees and disbursement of funds. 

• Monitoring: Assessment, by the Federal Government, of the pro-, 
cframmatic and fiscal performance of SSDS local projects. 

M^ch of these processes is described separately in this section. , It should be 
noted, however, that the processes are highly interdependent, and to a great 
extent occur concurrently. 

Reauthorization 

This section describes the procedures applied during the last SSDS reauthoriza- 
tion, which culminated in the Higher Education Amendments of 1980. The re- 
authorization process was characterized by a centralized management style, 
coordinated by the Office of the Secretary of Education. A Project Manager 
from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning' and Evaluation was 
given the responsibility for ensuring that all work was completed in a timely 
mahner. This included organizing procedures for preparing three types of pro- 
ducts for approximately 33 programs: issue papers, option papers, and decision 
memoranda. To facilitate this work, the Project Manager created a task force 
composed of the Education Deputies. A tertiary organization of work groups, 
organized by the task force, was assigned the responsibility of identifying 
and addressing major issues in specific areas of higher education. Work 
groups were formed either to address specific titles of the law (e.g., Trio 
Program), or to address a major issue area (e.g., student loans). Each work group 
consisted of Education Division staff whose expertise covered policy analysis, 
evaluation, legislation, and programming. Both the task force and the work 
groups consulted with outside groups and held regular informal discussions 
with Congressional staff. 

An example of a key issue considered in the last appropriation planning w^s 
how economic deprivation (as an eligibility criterion for students) should be 
defined. SSDS originally used the Orshansky lOOv Poverty Index; that is, a 



student was considered to meet the economic eligibility criterion if that stu- 
dent or his/her family had a total income not exceeding the poverty level de- 
signated by the Orshansky formula* The Program Development Branch of the 
/ Division of Student Services prepared an issue paper discussing the possibility 

of changing the economic criterion to an Orshansky 150% level, i.e., one and 
a half times the poverty level designated by the Orshansky formula; the paper 
also discussed the potential ef fects % of this change on the numbers of students 
who would be eligible. The issue paper was reviewed and revised by the- Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Higher Education^ Incentives Program, and the suggested 
change in the eligibility criteria was ultimately incorporated into the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1980^ 

Through such processes the work groups and the task force produced option papers 
on major issues, issue papers on legislative or administrative policy changes 
/ associated with budget decisions', and final decision memoranda on reauthoriza- 
/ tion proposals. The timeline for submission of these documents varied accord- 
ing to the need for early Secretarial guidance and the relationship to budget 
decisions. After Secretarial review, recommendations were submitted to the 
Office of Management and Budget and to the White House staff; a final decision 
memorandum was m then submitted %o the President, followed by a Presidential 
message submitting legislation to Congress for approval. 

Information hearings on the proposed legislation were held separately by the 
House and Senate Subcommittees and testimony was solicited from interest groups 
and the public. Bills for reauthorization were then submitted by Senators and 
Representatives, and were subsequently assigned to Committees and Subcommittees. 
Testimony was received from the Secretary of, the Education Department, the 
Assistant Secretary of Postsecondary Education, the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Higher Education Incentives Program, the Division of Student Services, and 
the Assistance Secretary for Planning and Budget. In addition, testimony was 
heard from interest groups and the public. The bills were marked up and sent 
from subcommittee to committee to the floor with revisions. The final version 
of the bill,. agreed on by both houses of Congress, was then sent to the 
President for his signature. 
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Regulations , < 

Regulations must be developed within 240 days of the effective date of the re- 
authorizing legislation. The process begins when predominate Bills are avail- 
able in the 'House and Senate".. The Education Department submits a schedule to 
regulate within the fi^st 60 days. Regulations must then be produced within 4 
the following 180 days. 

The Program Development Branch of the Division of Student Services develops an 
issue paper based on the House and Senate bills and on the old regulations. 
One ( issue during the most recent development of regulations was whether .or not 
ther£ Could be SSDS projects to serve only limited-English-speaking students. 
Another issue was whether or not SSDS projects could duplicate services already 
provided elsewhere on the college campus. Following review and revision of an 
_ssue paper by the Deputy Assistant for Higher Education Incentives Program, 
it is submitted to a Regulations Unit set up by the Assistant Secretary for Post- 
secondary Education. The Regulations Unit defines and clarifies terms and pro- 
duces a draft based on the issue paper, the bills, and ot&er documents such as 
» the Education Division General Administrative Regulations. 

The draft produced by the Regulations Unit is submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary for Postsecondary Education for review,, circulated to the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Budget,, the- General Counsel, and the Assistant 
Secretary fgr Legislation for review, and then returned to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Higher Education Incentives Program. 

Next, the paper is sent to a select groupfof citizens (usually interest groups , 
and others involved in higher education) for additional comments. Based on 
these comments, the Program Development Branch revises the draft ^regulations 
and submits the revised draft to the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Budget, 
the General Counsel, and the # Assistant Secretary for Legislation for review. 

A Notice of Intent to Make Rules is published in the Federal Re.gister, after 
which approximately 10 to 12 hearings are held across "the country to elicit 
public comments on the proposed rules and regulations. Th<§ transcripts from 
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these hearings are used by the Program Development Branch of the Division of 
Student Services to develop a draft of responses to all comments made at the 

■O 

public hearings. The draft of rules and regulatiofrs^along with the comments 
and responses, are reviewed by the Deputy Assistant for Higher Education Incen- 
tives Program, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education, the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Budget, and the Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation. 

The final regulations along with comments and responses are published in the 
Federal Register. After this publication there is a 45-day period during which 
Congress may act to, rescind the regulations. If Congress takes no action x the 
regulations become final/ 

Budgeting 

The Program Development Branch of the Division of Student Services prepares an 
issue paper in response to a request from the Assistant Secretary for Planning, 
and Budget. This paper generally addresses issues concerning the Zero Base 
Budget. Typical issues might include how many new awards should be made, whether 
to adjust for inflation, and how much more money, if any, should be provided 
to expand the program above and beyond the budgetary provision for inflation. 
The issue paper is reviewed and revised by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Higher Education Incentives Program and subsequently by the Assistant Secretary 
for Postsecondary Education. The issue paper is then submitted to the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Budget, who compiles issues on many programs and 
holds a Secretarial Retreat on these issues. This Retreat, attended by the 
Secretary and all key Assistant Secretaries in the Education Department, pro- 
duces a Zero Based Budget (ZBB) , including overall rationale, and Secretarial 
and Assistant Secretarial consensus on minimum and maximum budget levels. ZBB 
levels usually include minimum, status quo, and improved categories. 

The Assistant Secretary for Posts,econdary Education relays the budget informa- 
tion gathered at the Secretarial Retreat to the Division of Student Services 
for production of a draft Zero Based Budget package detailing budget levels and 
rationales. The Zero Based Budg/t Package is reviewed and revised by the 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary for Higher Education incentives Program and t-herr by 
the Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education. It is then sent to the 
Assistant ^Secretary for Planning and Budget who fconctructs a consolidated Zero 
Based Budget for all education program^. This consolidated Zero Based Budget 
is reviewed and 'revised by the Secretary of the Education Department who then ■ 
submits it to the Office of Managemen€ and Budget as a Preliminary Budget Request. 



The Office of Management and Budget holds hearings With testimony $iven by the 
Secretary of the Education Department, the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Budget, the Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education, the Deputy Assis- • 
tant Secretary for Higher Education Incentives Program, and the Division of 
Student Services. The Office of Management and Budget and the 'Education Depart- 
ment negotiate and revise the Zero Based Budget package to determine the pro- 
posed funding levels. -This budget is submitted by the Office of Management and 
Budget (representing the President) to the Senate Subcommittee- on Apptop^ia- - 
tioft^/Committee on Labor, Education and Human Resources, and to the Correspond- 



ing House Subcommittee/Committee, 



/ 



5 

Hearings are held separately by the House and the Senate with testimony in 
support of the Presidents budget from the 'secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Budget, the Assistant Secretary 
for Postsecondary Education^ the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Higher Education 
Incentives, Program, and the Division of Student Services. Testimony is also 
heard either in support of or in opposition to the President's proposed budget 
from interest groups and the public. * 




The House and Senate Appropriation Bills are marked up and flow f^om the sub- 
committee to committee to the floor of each legislative body for a vote. Fre- 
quently the House and Senate versions are quite different and a Conference 
Committee produces a revised bill, which goes to both legislative bodies for 
approval. The bill becomes law (or an appropriation) when signed by the 
President. 
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As the appropriation levels and language often differ from the presidents pro- 
posals, the Assistant Secretary for Postsecqndary Education develops a Budget 
Execution plan which describes how the appropriation will be spent,. and desig- 
nates accounts an<^ purposes. This Budget Execution plan is"* submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Budget and then to the Secretary of the 
Education Department for review . -Subsequent to Secretarial review the Execu- 
tion Pl^n is sent to the Office of Management and Budget for approval; 

One final note should be added, regarding;, the overlapping mature of the budget 
process for successive fiscal years. Three budgets are usually overlapping: 
In year K, the Fiscal Year k-1 budget is bein$ spent, the Fiscal Year K budget 
is being defended, and the Fiscal Year K+i budget is being planned or developed. 

Funding of Local Projects 

The-fi^vision of Student Services develops a f unc * schedule that includes due 
dates fpr products and responsibilities. This schedule is submitted to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Higher Education Incentives Program and to the 
Assitant Secretary for Postsecondary Education for clearance. 

The Program Development Branch of the Division of Student Services develops an 
application package that includes performance and fiscal forms. Following re- 
view by the Deputy Assistant for Higher Education Incentives Program and by the 
Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education, the application package is 
submitted for approval to the Assistant Secretary for Legislation, the General 
Counsel, and the Assistant Secretary for Management. The Assistant Secretary 
for Management submits the approved application package, along with a justifi- 
cation package^eveloped by the Division of Student Services, to the Federal 
Education Data Acquisition Council (FED AC) for final clearance. 

A Closing-Date Notice written by the Division of Student Services is published 
- in the Federal Register. This notice is designed to alert*people that there 
will be money available for a particular program. It specifies the closing, 
date, the ^ddr&ss for , submission of applications, and a list of priorities. 
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The Division' of Student Services develops an Applicatiori Evaluation Funding „ * 
Plan which includes application-handling procedures that >range from the receipt 
of applications to their funding. The plan is submitted for clearance to the . 
Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education, then through the Assistant 
Secretary of Management to the Grant Procurement and Management Div&sion. 

Application packaged are .mailed to institutions, which must submit their appli- 
cations prior to' the closing date. Institutions can also request, applications 
from the Information Services Branch of the Division of Student Services. Two 
weeks after the publication of the Closing Date Notice,, the Program Development 
Branch of the Division of Student Services holds from 7 to 20 two-day applica- 
tion workshops around the country. * 

The required qualifications for field readers of the applications are determined 
by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Higher Education Incentives Program. The 
Division of Student Services selects a pool of about 400 field readers and sub- 
mits it to the Deputy Assistant # Secretary for Higher Education Incentives Pro- 
gram for approval. Instruction packets .mailed m to the field readers include 
Rules and Regulations, funding criteria, Education Division General Adminis- 
trative Regulations, technical review forms, conflict of interest statements, 
a sample proposal, suggested application guides, and contract information 
(readers are hired under contract). Incoming applications are logged int9> the r 
computer at the Application Control Center. 

Panels of three field readers individually read, review, and score approximately 
15 proposals a week for two to three weeks. The panels of three field readers 
discuss and iron out their differences. After group collaboration the field 
readers recomment and rescore individually. Reviews prepared by the field 
readers are critiqued by the Program Development Branch of the Division of 
Student Services for completion, accuracy, consistency with rules and regula- 
tions, etc. These reviews are sent first to the Information Services Branch 

of the Division of Student Services to be logged into a computer for composite 

t 

scores and rank ordering, and then forwarded to the Project Services Branch of 
the' Division of Student Services. 
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The Project Services Branch reviews the top-ranked applications to determine 
if they meet the requirements of the regulations. Section 3-2 of the Grant 
Procurement and Management Division Funding Manual specifies the overall appli- 
cation re^ew procedures. The Application Evaluation Funding Plan establishes 
the extent to which deviations from procedures are acceptable and also contains v 
a review form that helps reviewers assess the scope of the projects and provides 
other useful evaluation guidelines. The Project Servicer Branch uses this plan, 
the Education Division General Administrative Regulations, and the Rules and 
Regulations, to deqide if the rank order determined by the Information* Services 
Bureau should be maintained. Ten percent more applications than are to be. funded 
are rv^viewed at this time. For each fundable application, a set of items to be 
negotiated is developed as well as a negotiable" budget, 
t. 

he recommendations and proposed budget form a slate of fundable projects that 
is submitted to the Division of Student Services for approval. The slate is 
then submitted for approval first to the Deputy Assistant for Higher Educa- 
tion Incentives Program, and then to the Assistant Secretary J^or Postsecondary 
Education. After approval, the 'slate is sent to the Grant Procurement and 
Management Division, then to the Congressional Liaison Office, and finally to 
the House and the Senate. 

There is a 48-hour review period for Congress, during which Congressmen publicly 
announce awards of funds in their states. After this review period, the Grant 
Procurement and Management Division negotiates grants with the applicants. This 

r a 

negotiation determines the size of the project, its 'duration, and its funding 

<n 

level. /A Grant Aw t ard Document is produced from this process. 

'All SSDS funds, like those of the other Trio programs, flow through the National 
Institute of Health. Grantees draw upon theif account and file quarterly ex- 
pense statements. *. 

Monitoring of Local Projects 

Federal monitoring of local projects is an ongoing ad hoc process rather than 
a distinct sequence of events such as those described above for reauthorization, 



regulations, budgeting, and funding. Projects are monitored in terms of their 
full range of programmatic and fiscal activities. The revised project appli- 
cation and the grant award document, are the best sources of information about 
what a given project is intended to accomplish. Thus, these documents are 
crucial *in all monitoring activities and provide the benchmark for gauging a. 
project's performance. Other prime sources for monitoring include projects 1 
annual progress reports, their fiscal reports, and technical questions received 
from the projects. 

The major monitoring tool utilized by the Project Services Branch of the 
Division of Student Services is the local site visit.. Most site visits are 
conducted in response to suspected problems within the project, but "some are " 
generated by a random selection procedure. A Site Visit Report is drafted 
based on face-to-face discussions conducted Joy the Project Services Branch 
Project Officer with the grantee (institutional representatives, project staff' 
and clients), and on a review of project records. A copy of 'this report is 
sent to an institutional representative with a request for a response within 
30 days. If no problems were identified, a "Closing-Out Site Visit" letter 
is sent to the institution. Technical assistance is provided to help solve 
problems, and a 60-day follow-up visit may be conducted. If problems are not 
ameliorated, the Division of Student Services may alert the Grant Procurement 
and Management Division The GPMD, with the Division of Student Services in 
an advisory role, may choose to terminate project funding. 

The Education Department also conducts audits of projects, through the Educa- 
tion Department Regional Offices. Candidates for audit are suggested by the 
Division of Student Services (through the Deputy Assistant Secretary for the 
Assistant Secretary of Postsecondary Education) . The field auditors examine 
all fiscal and programmatic aspects of the grant, using the revised project 
application and grant award document as the benchmark for performance. Audit 
exceptions are resolved within the Education Department, frequently with *;he * 
Division of student Services in an advisory role. When an institution is 
selected, all Federal grants are usually audited. Hence, many TRIG audits stem 
from audits of campus-based student financial aid grants. (Some audits have 
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been generated when the primary focus was a Department of Interior grant at* 
the Institution.) 

Three other units also monitor programmatic performance. The Inspector General 
of the Education Department investigates project and program activities, with 
respect to fraud, waste, and abuse. The General Accounting Office monitors 
program activities, most frequently at the request of 'Congress. Finally, the 
Office of Management of the Education Department conducts management and impapt 
evaluations of programs.' These activities. include quality control, service 
delivery assessments, and national impact evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 4. PROJECT CONTEXT , HISTORY, RESOURCES , 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

This chapter contains most of the descriptive data collected on the SSDS pro- 
jects and their participating students. It lacks only the detailed records of 
services provided to students (i.e., data from the Student Participation 
Records) and the data on project-institution relationships, which are covered 
in Chapters 7 and 6, respectively. The present chapter first summarizes a 
few facts about the institutional context in which the projects operate, pre- 
sents a brief overview of the projects 1 recent history, and then describes the 
Project Directors 1 perceptions of their project goals. Relevant characteris- 
tics of the Project Directors, their staffs, and the participating students 
are next discussed, followed by descriptive data on the, projects 1 resources, 
policies, and procedures'. The chapter concludes with information about the 
Project Directors' perception of staff effort devoted to different student 
needs, and of the staffs 1 success in meeting those needs. 

A . Context of Project Operations; Characteristics of Host Institution 

In general, institutions hosting mature SSDS projects in 1979-80 represented 
a wide spectrum of postsecondary schools across the country. As noced in 
Chapter 2, no vocational-technical schools or agencies were included in this 
study. Of the remaining institutions from which samples were drawn for the 
evaluation, about 4 percent were private 2-year colleges, 33 percent were 
public 2-year colleges, 20 percent private 4-year colleges or universities, 
and 43 percent public 4-year colleges or universities. 

Figures 4-Ja through 4-Jc below, show the distributions of White, Black, and 
Hispanic students enrolled in the host institutions. As indicated in Figure 
4-la, better than two-thirds of the institutions represented in this study had 
over 50 percent White enrollments; in 3C percent of the institutions, Whites 
uncounted fo>~ at least nine-tenths of the total enrollments. Black students 
contributed somewhat less heavily to the enrollments, although 30 percent of 
the institutions had over 50 percent Black enrollments (Figure 4-lb) . As is 
'rut. of postsecondary inscitutions in general, Hispanics constituted a fairly 
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Figure 4-l„ Percentages of Host Institutions Having Different 
Percentages of Black, White, and Hi spank Students 
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small percentage of total enrollment in the host institutions (rigure 4-lc) ; 
only 13 percent of those institutions had over 10 percent Hispanics and over 
a third reported no Hispanic students. Not unexpectedly, public 4-year 
colleges and universities had the smallest percentages of minority students 
(see Appendix 4-1) . 

Minority group members constiluted roughly the same overall percentages of 
faculty as they did of scudents in the host institutions (see Appendix 4-2) . 
The percentages of minority faculty were highest for 2-year colleges (two- 
thirds had over 10 percent minoricy faculty) apd lowest for public 4-year 
colleges and universities (only one-third had over 10 percent minority faculty) 
(see Appendix 4-3) . 

Two-year colleges had substantially higher percentages of part-time students 
than 4-year colleges and universities. Over half of the 2-year- colleges had 
more than 50 percent part-time students, while well under a tenth of the 4-year 
colleges and universities had such large percentages of part-time students 
Isee Appendix 4-4) . 

Since improved student persistence is one of the important goals of SSDS, the 
host institutions 1 overall persistence rates may be of some interest. The only 
available data on institutional persistence rates pertained to the percentages 
of entering freshmen students who were enrolled in those same institutions at 
the start of the rophomore year. By far the highest persistence was reported 
by private 4-year colleges and universities, which had an average persistence 
rate of around 75 percent. The average persistence rate for public 4-year 
institutions was 61 percent, and that for 2-year colleges was 55 percent (see 
Appendix 4-5). It is possible, of course, that these variations in persistence 
reflect other factors that may be confounded with institutional offering and 
control, such as the racial/ethnic composition of the student body. 

B. Proje ct History 

As indicated below in Figure 4-2, about a third of the projects represented by 
this study are relatively old, having been operational for at least seven years 
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in 1979-80. In interpreting this finding, however, it should be kept in mind 
that the study sample, as noted in Chapter 2, was limited to "mature" projects, 
and by our definition of that term any projects not funded for at least two 
years prior to 1979-80 were automatically excluded from the study. Projects' 
age distributions differed somewhat among different types of institutions, 
but no type had consistently older or younger projects than any other type 
(se^ Appendix 4-6) . 



Most projects had grown appreciably over the three years starting in 1977-78, 
in terms of their numbers of staff members ^ numbers of participating students, 
and funding levels. These growth patterns are summarized below in Figures 4-3, 
4-4, and 4-5. It should be noted in connection with Figure 4-4 that "staff" 
as defined here includes peer tutors, and increased use of tutors on the part 
of many projects may explain the fairly large increase in staff size (e.g., SI 
percent or more increase in almost two-thirds of the projects) . 
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Fa/gure 4-2. Distribution on Numbers of Years 
Projects Had Been Operational 
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Figure 4-3. Percentages of Projects Reporting 
Changes in Staff Size 




Figure 4-4. Percentages of Projects Reporting 
Changes in Numbers of Clients Over 
Three-Year Period 
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Figure 4-5. Percentages of Projects .Reporting 
Changes* in Funding Level Over 
Three-Year Period 



The average annual staff turnover (over a three-year period) of the-projects 
was moderately high, as shown in Figure 4-6. Over a fourth of the projects, 
for example, experienced more than a 25 percent turnover rate. Projects in 
4-year public schools had a lower turnover rate overall than those in other 
types of ho^st institutions (see Appendix 4-7) . 
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gure 4-6. Percentages of Projects Reporting 

Different Levels of Staff Turnover Rate 
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C. Project Directors 1 Perceptions 'of Project Goals 

Project Directors were asked to indicate the four goals, out of a list of 
twelve, that they considered most relevant and important to their projects. 
Figure 4-7 shows the percentages of Project Directors placing each of the 
twelve goals in the top four positions of importance. 

Attempts to cluster the twelve goals into a smaller number of general areas* of 
emphasis were not successful, as the clusters did not show strong relationships 
to other project characteristics. However, Figure 4-7 indicates that large 
percentages of Project Directors gave high priority to goals A and F, both of 
which appear to reflect an emphasis on strengthening students 1 academic skills. 
Also selected by substantial numbers of Project Directors was^o^l E, which is 
a student r oriented objective, and goals G and J, which are more process goals 
than outcome goals. Evidently few projects place any major emphasis on pre- 
paring students for advanced studies (goal D) or for the labor market (goal C) ; 
this would suggest strong project focus on what happens to the students while 
they are undergraduates in college, and much less emphasis on longer-range goals. 

D. Project Director Characteristics 

V 

Project Directors were asked how many years of prior relevant experience they 
had, where "relevant" experience was defined as "number of years of work exper- 
ience... in a position or positions requiring the provision of services or acti- 
vities similar to those [the Project Director] provides in the Project . " As 
indicated in Figure 4-8, most Project Director were quite experienced, with 
around two-thirds overall jiaving more than five years 1 relevant experience.* 
(The number in parentheses in each bar is the percentage of Project Directors 
fo^that type of institution claiming the years 'of relevant experience designated 

lately above.) Among private 4-year colleges and universities, over three- 
fourths of the Project Directors claimed this level of experience. 



k Again, this information should be interpreted in the light of the study 
sampled exclusion of projects less than three years old. ^ 
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Develop students 1 academic skills* 
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Remedy students* academic deficiencies. 
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Teach students about different cultures. 
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Project Directors were also asked what percentage of their total work time was 
spent on "other institutional and institution-related responsibilities," 
Examples of such activities, cited in the question to the Project Directors, 
• were "serving on the institution's admissions committee, teaching a depart- 
mentally sponsored, open enrollment course, or serving as an advisor to a 
special studies program."/ It should be noted that most of the activities listed 
as examples, 'though outside the direct project responsibilities, are neverthe- 
less closely related to the functions served by the SSDS program, and might be 
considered to serve the interests of' the projects. Figure 4>-9 shows that, at « 
least for 4-year colleges and universities, outside demand^r Project Director 
time is greater in private institutions (where 98 percent of the Project Directors 
spend over 10 percent of their time on '(outside" activities) than in public 
institutions (where around three-fourths! of the Project Directors spend that 
much time outside direct project activities) , The level of outside demand for 
Project Director time in 2-year colleges is generally similar to that in the 

public 4-year institutions. 

» 

( 

<a"he overall percentages of male and female Project Directors were almost identi- y 
cal. As Figure 4-10 shows, however, Project Directors in public 4-year colleges 
"and universities were predominantly male (72 percent to 28 percent female) , 
whereas the majorities of Project Directors in private 4-yeawinstitutions and 
in 2-year colleges were female. In general, and across the different types 
of institutions, the probability of a project's having a female Project 
Director increased as the percentage of female faculty in the host institution 
increased (see AppendiA 4-8) , and also as the percentage of fefale staff members 
in the project went up (see Appendix 4-9) . • 

I 

One possible explanation tor the low percentage of female Project Directors in 
publxc 4-year college^ and universities is that such institutions usually have 
relatively low staf/ turnover rates. This tends 'to make it a slower ' process 
for females (or any^other traditionallV'underrepresented group) to replace in- 
cumbents and thereby move c .he academic or administrative ladder. 
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Figure 4-10.. Percentages of Female Project 
Directors, by Type of Institution 

The racial/ethnic distribution of the Project Directors is indicated in "Figure; 
4-11. Blacks constituted the largest group in this distribution (almost 55 ' 0 
percent) , and Whites the second largest group (32 percent) . There were no 
oriental Project Directors in the mature projects represented by this study. 
Across all types of institutions, the likelihood of a Project Director's being 
a minority group member was related to the' racial/ethnic composition of faculty 
in the institution (see Appendix 4-10) . Half of the Project Directors in insti- 
tutions having fewer than 50 percent minority faculty were themselves minority. 
As the percentage of minority ' faculty increased-, the probability of the project' 
having a minority Project Director also increased. 

E - Project Staff Characteristics 

On the average, each project had slightly more than 35 staff members. (See 
Appendix 4-11) The largest staffs were in public 4-year colleges and universi- 
ties, with an average of almost 47 staff members; the corresponding numbers for 
2-year colleges, and private 4-year colleges and universities, were 29 and 23 
respectively. It should be noted, however, that, overall, almost 76 percent or 
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these staff members worked less thanPhalf-time for the projects, 10 percent 
worked half-time, and only 14 percent worked full-time (see appendix 4-12). 
Percentages* ct staff members working different portions time did, not vary 
in, any systematic way with' p'roject size (number of clients) , although the 
veary largest projects, with over 500 clients, had the smallest percentage of 
full-time staff members (9 percent) . , ^ 

The large number of less-than-half-time staff members results primarily from 
the extensive use in many projects of students as peer tutors, and occasionally 
as peer counselors. Overall, 75 percent of the project staff members were stu- 
dents — a figure almost identical^ to the percentage of less-than-h<:lf time 
members (see Appendix 4-12K Although there was no systematic rise or* fall 
in percentage of student staff members with increasing project size, the pro- 
jects with over >00 clients had the largest such percentage (83 percent) . 
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, Among staff members 5 who were committed- half-time or more to the project, the 
experience level was generally fairly high^-as shown in Figure 4-12. Overall, 
better than three-fourths of the staf ^-members (including Project Directors), 
had at least . two years'* prior experience in providing similar services, and 

about 42 percent had *f our or more years' experience. The most experienced 

* '* * 

• staffs were in private 4-year colleges and universities, and the least exper- 

/* »> ' 

ienced in 2-year colleges- i 

I / » ' - 

* Again considering only staff members employed half-time or more by the projects, 
there was considerable variation in the educational levels, with over a fourth 
overall having a graduate (postrba'ccalaureate) degree, but with almost another 
fourth ^of the staff members having only ,a high school degree. , As Figure 4-13 
indicates, the most highly educated staffs were in private 4-year colleges and 
universities. The associate degree was more cpj(Snbn in 2-year colleges than in 
other types of institutions, probably reflecting the 2-year colleges' recruit- 
ment of some of their owa graduates for staff positions. 

-v- * 
On the average, about 60 percent of the staff members were female (see Appendix 
4^13 K Across types of institutions, 31 percent of the staff members were 
Black, 54 percent White, 7 percent Hispanic, and 8 percent of * other racial/ 
ethnic groups. : 

When asked about areas of possible improvement in their project staff members, 
klmosp all of th& Prorj&ct Directors indicated they were satisfied with the 
staffs' present level of morale, commitment to the project, work style, train- 
ing, and experience (see Appendix 4f-14K 1 • 

F. Characteristics Of Participating Students (Project Clients) 

According to the Student Participation JRecords collected in this study, the 
overall average number of participating students across all projects was 414; 
however, the number differs greatly across types of institutions, with an 
a^age client nurhber of 524 for 2^year colleges, 438 for public 4-yeax ^olleges 
and universities, and only 159 for private 4-year colleges and universities 
(see Appendix 4-15) . * , , ' ' 
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Figure 4t12; percentages, of Project Staff Members* Having Different 
'Levels of Relevant Experience,*^ by Type\of Institution 
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* Only staff members \yorkirig( half-time or more oh project 
activities are included in >these percentages: 

** Relevant experience is defined as experience in providing 
services similar to those the individual provides in. SSDS. 
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Different Education Levels by Type of Institution 

* Only staff members employed half-time or more oh project 
activities included in these percentages.. 
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The only source of additional data; on all participating students was the Special 
Servicer Final Performance Report prepared^for\the Education Department^^ch 
yekir, and the most recent year for which such a report has been prepared* is * 
1978-79,. or one year prior to the academic year in which the present study was 
performed. Based, on that year's final report, arc^r^l 49 percent of clients in>-, 
^Oie~matufe projects represented by this study were Black, 29 percent :White, 
17 percent Hispanic, and 5 percent of other racial/ethnic groups (see Appendix 
4-16). These figures compare with institutional study body figures for 1979-80 
of 20 percent Black, 71 percent White, 6 percent Hispanic, and 2 percent stu- 
dents of other racial/ethnic groups. The final report furtne£_ indicates that 
60 percent of the project clients were female. 

Also indicated in the .final report are the percentages of participating, stu- 
dents meeting various possible eligibility criteria (a given student coulcV 
satisfy -more than one such criterion),. By far the' most ^common ^eligibility cri-^* 
terion indicated for the clients was that of low family inqbrne v (roughly, half* * / 
the clients overall met this criterion); the second rtpst'common criterion was 
educational need, which was indicated for ^approximate]^, a third of the partici- 
pating students. Rarely .indicated criteria included cultural need r phys* .a^ * 
disability,, and: limited English-speaking ability., all of which reportedly 
applied to fewer than 9 percent of the clients, overall (see Appendix 4-17)-. 
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G. Project, Resources and Allocations 

Project budgets varied greatly,, with tl^ 'smallest running around,* $25 ,000 
and Xhe largest around $425, 000 > Many projects received funding from 
multiple sources. All of the projects (by definition of the sample) received- < 
Federal funds, at an average level of $106,106. (See Appendix 4-rl8U) About 
30 percent received state funds and 28 percent received funds _f rom o£her sources 
such as local contributions; the average dollar amounts, among the projects 
receiving such contribvitions, were $56,303 and $32,894 for state an# "other" * 
funds, respectively./ / »' 

' * s 

Figure 4-14 shows how the relative contributions-' of Federal, state, and other 
funds related to the size qf the total^ budget . The baseline axis of the fxgure 
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represents the total budget of a given project; each bar in the diagram repfe-,_ 
sents projects falling within a $25,000 range on total budget, centered around * ' 
the dollar value^ shown below that. bar. The vertical axis indicates the perce* 
tages of that total budget (i.e., of 100 percent) accounted for by Federal 
funds, state funds, and other funds. (Note: values smaller than 3 percent are v 
not shown in the figure;) It can be seen that, as the total budget increased, 
the percentage, of that total accounted for by Federal dollars tended to decrease. 
- Above the .$325,000 budget level, in fact, Federal funding accounted for sub- 
stantially less than half the total project budget. Stated in slightly different 
terras, the Federal contributions- to project budgets varied much le'Ste widely than 
did the total budgets. " ' 

to 

Most projects received in-kind "aid from their host institutions, in addition* 
to their direct dollar contributions from different sources. (See Appendix 
4=19.):. Almost 90 percent of the projects reported that, they received in-kind 
contributions of office and/or classroom space /IH^er cent reportedly received 
free -instructional services, 40 percent reported free counselor services , and 
31 percent reported in-kind clerical assistance. Other reported ip-^kind ser- 
vices were telephones~and/or postage (51 percent) r office supplies (57 percent),, 
and instructional supplies (46 percent).. * — 

Figure 4-15^ shows the projects 1 expenditures r per participating student, for • 
administration (costs ^associated, with the Project Director, other administra- 
tors, and clerical support)., an[d for (direct service delivery (student employees, 
instructional specialists, Counselors, and regular instructional staff L ,Experi-" 
"diture figures indicated for "State Funds,' 1 and those shown for ".Other, Funds" *, 
are^ based on the subsets of projects receiving such funds. As- can be seen/in 
Figure 4-15,, projects tended to allocate their Federal and state funds between 
adr inistrative and service-delivery costs in different proportions than they 
allocated the funds they received from other sources, State funds were split 
evenly between administrative and .service costs, and Federal per-student expen- 
ditures for administration were only 20 percent smaller than those for service 
delivery. By contrast, per-student expenditures ,of "other" funds were over 
twice as high for service delivery ^as for administrative costs.; 
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Figure 4-15. Project ; S .Per-Studeht- Allocation of federal , State, and Other funds" 

for Administrative and Service-Deli very Costs '." ' ' ■> 
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k« Projects? .Administrative Policies and Procedures 4 

One area of considerable interest in this sti|dy is how projects ar*^students 
come together, i.e., how the projects identify students eligible for partici- 
pation, and how students learn about services offered by the projects. Each 
Project Director was. asked what sources his/her project used to identify eligi- 
ble^ students, and was allowed to check all applicable sources, in a list pro- 
vided. The results £re shown below in Figure 4-16. The most common source of 
information repprted was the registrar's or admissions office, with oyer 80 * 
percent of the Project Directors checking this category; least cited were high 
school sources such as referrals by 'recruitment programs, Upward Bound, or 
Talent Search (26 percent) . - ' I 

Project Directors were also asked to check all sources which they believe stu- 
dents use to learn of -project services. As indicated in Figure 4t17:, the 
source most often cited ,by the ^Project Directors (62 percent) -was other par- , 
ticipatihg students; student services in the institutions were' also reported 
(50 percent) ta provide considerably information about the projects. 

# 

Student needs ,for specific services, are determined, according to the Project 

Directors,, by a variety of different approaches. The .Project Directors, were 

* * » T 

asked to\ indicate, for each approach, whether that approach was used "never 0 , 
"sometimes" or "usually". As Figyre shows, the three most common methods 

of identifying such, needs are through staff interviews with students, by staff 
evaluation- of students 1 academic records, and by the „ stude" ts 1 own requests. • 
Counseling and faculty assessments were reportedly the leab. frequently applied * 
techniques^ , t 

Over half the Project Directors reported that participation in project services, 
is "never i; mandatory for students found in .need of those services; fewer than 
2 percent reported that such services, are "always" mandatory. These data, com- 
bined with the preceding information about the large role played-by students 
in determining their own service needs, suggest that most institutions and pro- 
jects view .project participation as an opportunity for students rather than an 
obligation,- and few take a highly directive* role in tha£ respect. 
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Figure 4-16. Percentages of Project Directors Reporting Project Use 

of Different Information Sources to Identify Eligible Students 
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This;general pattern of flexibility and infoWiality, ratherjihan or hard-and*-- 
fast rules,, also applies to the question of hpv^ decisions are Inade'to end pro- ** 
ject. services to a, student. Over a third of the Project Directors J reported 
that their projects had no formal policies regarding the termination of ser- 
'vices; another 22 percent indicated that a student "continuously ^airitains some 
af filiation with *:he Project as long as lie remains "at trie institution j " and. 
almost 17 percent suid that the students decide entirely on their own initia-. 
tive when to leave the project. Only 27 percent of the Project Directors 
indicated a strong role of project staff in determining ,when services tor stu- 
dents should bl ended. 

* ' * • / 

Finally/ Project Directors were asked who. had .tlje decision authority oh various 
*kihds of decisions directly affecting the project operations. Figure 4-19 
shows the responses grouped into two general categories . One- 'category repre- 
sents projects in which the decision, authority resides within 'the project , 
iie.y/with the Project Director, the pxoject staff , the students^, or some, 
combination of those individuals. The Second category represents projects in \ 
which the final decision authority lies outside the project , "i ? e., with ii>sti-~ 
tutional administrators (defined^in this study as the president, academic 
dean, and 4 grants officer). In i v tiwo areas— hiring and firing of project staff? 
and project budget allocations — decision ^authority lies outside the project 

administration and staff in appreciable percentages of the projects. In the 

j * ' 

case of decisions oh staff hiring and firing, which 32 percent of the^ Project 

Directors reported were made by institutional administrators, one possible 

{ 9 * 

implication is that project hirees have institutional, tenure. The intent in 

presenting these findings 5s not to suggest that outside decisions are better 

or worse than within-project decisions, *but simply to note the variations in 

degree and areas, of project autonomy. 

I . P roject Interactions With Physically Handicapped Students, and With Stuaents 
y c " ^iimitedyEhglishrSpeaking Abilities ^ 

Approximately 87 percent of the projects reported that they had some physically 
handicapped clients. UAs indicated in Chapter 2, the study sample was designed 
to exclude any projects that served only handicapped students.) Of the projects 

- : • .'• - . / 



• * . CHAPTER 5. INTERACTIQlJS^BETWEEN PROJECTS AND -INSTITUTIONS ' 

Whereas Chapter 4 was concerned with basic descriptive data on the SSDS pro- 
jects, and^pn the postsecondary institutions in which those projects operate, * 
this chapter^fbcuses onythe rfature-of th<* interactions and relationships 

between the projects and their host institutions. It £i^t : examit^es. the degree' 

* * " t ** < > » 

<5f conformity pr disparity betweeh institutional "and project goals, and the 

* . * > ' ■ t \ ; *f 

projects 1 academic^credibility within the institutions, as ^erceivfed by insti- 
tutional '^toinistrators and/or Project Directors. *Next; "it pfesents data on 
the Project directors'- interactions with, and decision-makin^ole in/ the 
operations and administration of host institution^ Finally, the chapter dis- 
cusses the perceived decree. of institutional responsiveness to project needs/ « 
and <» the projects' perceived impact on participating students arid on the- host 

institutions .in <general^ " * 

. ■ ■ * » 

J • ■ . % 

A * Relationships Between Institutional and Project Goals 

It seems logical to expect tha^ the expressed goals of SSDS projects and of the . 
projects' host- institutions, and the degree of conformity 'or dissonance between * 
those two sets of 1 goals, might have cohsiderable bearing on\he projects' oper^ 
ations. For this reason, # Project Directors were asked ta select, out of a list 
of -possible Objectives, the* four' goals that. they cbnsictered most important for 
their 'projects. In addition, Project Directors and-^Cn§tttnitiional administrators 
were independently asked to select from a longer list* the most important goals 
of the host institutions. All of these goal selections are summarized in Table 
5-1. ^The table shows that overall, the most frequently designated institutional 

^gpo.ls were "Developing students' academic/cognitive skills," "Helping students ' 

I " " 

learn to make independent decisions/ 1 "Giving! each' student individual attention,"* 
"Remedying academic deficiencies of disadvantaged students," "Helping students * 
clarify career interests," and "Preparing students to compete in" the labor mairk'^tr. 
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Several of the gbals listed as possible institutional goals wfere not included 
in the list of potential project goals, because they were considered -clearly 
inapplicable, . or because by the regulations defining SSDS they had -to be" 
project goa^s. „ 
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Figure' 4-1 9. Distribution of Projects/ Institutions- Where 
' . Decisions Made inside vs\. Outside- Project 
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that reported having sUch clients, 74 percent stated that they provided special 
services exclusively or specif ically designed for the physically handicapped. 
Some of the- specific types* of services reported are shown in Figure 4-20. The 
most frequently reported services involved instructional support such as the « 
use of readers or other special equipment designed to aid the handicapped. 

* Almost a fourth *bf the projects reported "'giving aid to physically handicapped 
clients in getting to and from or around the campus. • ' ' 

A somewhat smaller percentage (62. percent) of the projects reported having 
clients with limited English-speaking abilities. All of those projects indi- 
cated €hat they provided^ some kind..of, special services designed exclVisiyely 
02: specifically for students with limited English-speaking abilities. The 
-specific types of services reported'are showny,in^Figure 4-21. It is difficult 
to interpret, these figures, since, even added together, they come to consi- 
d£rabliy less than the percentage of project's claiming t.o provide some kinds of . 

services specially designed for these" students, J 

* • v * 

s ■ « , 

-y^ ' * . ' ■ . • 

Project Directors were^ -asked howjmuch interaction there was between their phy- 
sically handicapped clientsand other project clients, and also how much inter- 
action there was between ; clients with limited English-speaking abilities, and , 
other project clients. The responses are represented in Figure 4-22; per<cen- 
^ tages shown in \ this, figure -are based on only th£ projects that claimed to have ' 

! *. » 

•phsysicaily 1 handicapped or limited-English-speaking clients. It appears from 
the figure that^at least as perceived -by* the Project Directors,, participating 
.students with limited- English-speaking abilities* were, somewh&t^hiore isolated 
•from other clients than those with physical handicaps. This* is not* a surprising 
finding, of course, since speech is normally the major mode of social fhter- ■ 
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J. Projects' Summer Activi ties 

- : ' 

, ' ' 1 - * * 

Around 72 percent of the projects reported that they had project activities ' 
during* the summer. "Of the projects reporting no summer 'programs, *15 percent 
were in institution's that had no summer sessions at all. * 

' •. • . • f. 

i • • • ' '^-27 ' * • 
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Figure 4-20. Bercentages of Projects Having Handicapped Students 

That, Provide Different Types of Services to Those Students 
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Figure 4-21, Percentages of Projects Having Students With 

Limited English-Speaking Abilities That Provide. 
Different Types of Services to Those Students , 
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•Of the projects with summer components , virtually all indicated that their 

summer activities included counseling^ nesds assessment, and referrals to 

other agencies or services. Only 30 percsnt of these projects offered instruc 
* * * < 

tional services; during the summer, 23 pet: 

and 45 percent provided cultural services 

seminars or workshops, career education, lealth education). -The projects'^, 
summer components .were generally quite smill, having, on the average, budgets 
of around $17,000, around 8- or 9 staff metnbers (many of whom were part-time) , 
and about 50 participating students. 

* t 
Project Directors 1 Perceptions of Staj;f's Focus ort Student Needs, -and 



Success in Meeting -Those, Needs 

Project Directors, were asked what percentage, of time their staff members spent 

in attempting to solyfe various Jcinds 'of student problems. They were, told that 

the ^answers were not expected to add up to 100 ' percent, as i*t was recognized 

that the staff members have other duties beyond their direct attention to stu- 

dent problems (e.g., administrative and reporting functions) . v - The Project 

Directors 1 responses to the question are represented in Figure4-23f -Not'sur- 

. , . „ * , ■ • *i • 

pnsmgly, academic problems were felt to occupy th€ most staff time, with', all 

'if e ' 
other types of problems receiving considerably less st^ff attention. 
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Figure 4-23. Percentages of Project ' Staffs/Time 

* Spent on T Different Types *of 'student 

Problems as Reported. by Project. Directors 
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Project. Directors were also -queried about their staff's level of success, in* 

solving these different types of student.^probleps; alternative levels from 

which the Project Directors were^ asked to choose^included Very % Successful, * * 

Generally Successful, Somewhat Successful, ' and Not at' All Successful, ' In 'the 

case of academic problems,. 95 perce/it* characterized. their staffs a^ Very Sue-* 

cessSul or Generally Successful . Alsomewhat lower percentage claimed Very- 

Successful or Generally Successful staffs for 'campus adjustment problems {8} 

percent) , .financial problems (&1 percent) , personal problems t'77 percent) , * m 

and ^family problems (41 percent). Whii£ these perceived levels o$ sucpess - 

are quite favorable, they are not as consistently positive as might haVe been* • 

• '/ i • * . , • 

expected from the- Project Directors' almost universal 'denial (see<-Section E of * r 

"* * ' . 

£his chapter) .that £heir staff had any areas of needed improvement. 
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♦ , . CHAPTER 5. INTERACTIONS ^BETWEEN PROJECTS AND -INSTITUTIONS ' 

Whereas Chapter 4 was concerned with basic descriptive data on the SSDS pro- 
jects, and^pn the ^ostsecondary institutions in which those projects operate, . 

this chapter^fbcuses on .the tfature-of th§ interactions and relationships 
» - * ' v\. ' • * ■ 

between the projects and their host institutions. It £ iijgt : examrnes. the degree ' 

' - • * <> '* 

c5f conformity pr disparity betweeh institutional "ana project goals, and the 

. * > * « „*• ■ v 

projects academic, credibility within the institutions, as Tperceivfed by insti- 
tutional^ ^iministrators and/or Project Directors. -Next/ It pfesents data on 
-the Project directors u interactions with, and decision-makinp^role in/ the 
operations and administration of host "institution^ Finally, the chapter dis- 
cusses the perceived decree. of institutional responsiveness to project needs/ • 
and»the projects' perceived "impact on participating students arid oil the- host 
institutions. in 'general* V . 

A * Relationships Between Institutional and Project Goals 

It seems logical to expect that^ the expressed goals of SSDS projects and of the . 
projects 1 host- institutions, and the degree of conformity "or dissonance between » 
those two sets of 1 goals, might have cohsiderable bearing on* the projects 1 oper- 
ations. For this reason, f Project Directors were, asked ta selept, out of a list; 
of ^possible Objectives, the. four" goals that. they cbrxsidtered most important for 
their projects. In addition, Project Directors and^Cifgtttut;ional administrators 
were independently asked to select from a longer list* the most important goals 
of the host institutions. All of these goal selections are suramariz.ed in Table 
5-1. ^The table shows that overall, the most frequently designated institutional 
spoils were "Developing students 1 academic/cognitive skills," "Helping students' 
iearn to make independent decisions," "Giving! each' student individual attention," 1 
''Remedying academic 'deficiencies of disadvantaged students," "Helping students ^ 
clarify career interests," and "Preparing students to compete in' the labor mafck'£tr. 



Several of the gbals listed as possible institutional goals wfcre not included 
in the 'list of potential project goals, because they were considered -clearly 
inapplicable, . or because by the regulations defining SSDS they had -to be" 
project goa^s. 
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JCable 5-1. Percentages of Respondents Selecting- Goals a^ Among the- 
Most Important Institutional or Project Goals 
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* No equivalent goals *1n list for projects. 
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Of the seven project goals listed, the most frequently selected by Project 

' * t * 

Directors were "Remedying academic deficiencies of disadvantaged students/ 1 

Developing students' academic/cognitive skills," and "Giving each student 
individual attention/' * • 

Separate_£nalyseS Xsee Appendices 5-1 , 5-2) of administrators' and Project 
Directors 1 ^responses - showed several differences in the patterns of goal selec- 
tion for 2-,year, pubiic 4-year, and 4-year 1 institutions. iJs^cbmpared with the 
other twe* types of institutions, the institutional goals selected by both 
administrators and Project Directors in private 4-year colleges and universi - 
^ies^were considerably more likely to include "Helping students analyze values 
and beliefs/ 1 "Developing students' academic/cognitive skills/' and "Preparing 
students *to compete in the labor market/' and less likely, to include "Givirfg 
eafch strident individual attention." In addition, Project Directors in private 
4-year institutions were more likely to designate "Giving each student- indivi- 
dual attention" ai}d "Developing students 1 academic/cognitive skills" as maj.or 
project goals than were PrQject Directors in other ^types of institutions. 
Another pattern of .differenced in .responses was that bd£h administrators and 

• ' '» • t . • 

Project Directors in 2-year colleges were less likely to select as institu- 
tional gc-als, "J^aking the institution one of the m^t respected academically," 
"Helping students learn to make independent decisions," and "Prep|ip4ng students 
to assume leadership roles in society;" not unexpectedly, these differences 
appear to* reflect lower aspirations' on the part of. 2-year colleges .for their 
students a*nd their "own academic standing. 

It is also of interest to compare the Project Directors 1 views of institutional 

goalfe with their selections of high-priority project go^ls, as presented in 

Table 5f-2. This table shows only €he seven goals that were included in the 

original lists for both institutional and project goals. The first column * 

after the list of goals indicates the -percentage of Project Directors who 

designated a goal as being particularly important for the SSDS project but not 

for the Jiost institution. The second column gi^es .the percentage of Project 

Doctors designating a goal as important for the institution but not for the 
V 

prpject,. while the final column shows the percentage dfesignating a goal as 
important to both the^ project and the institution. ^ 



Table 5-2. Percentages of Project Directdrs Selecting G6als as Among 
the Most Important Institutional and/or Project Goals. 
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Developing students 1 academic/cognitive ^Mlts. 


21.83 
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^Helping students clarify career interests 
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In the perceptions of the Project Directors, at least, there would appear to 
be large disparities between the goals of the SSDS projects and those of the 
host institutions. In fact, only 6ne goal . ("Developing student^' academic/ 
cognitive skills") was considered by "more- than a fourth of the Project Direc- 
tors to be of high priority for both the project and the institution. The gc^al 
of "Preparing students to compete in the labor market 11 was considered by 36 
percent of the Project Directors to be an important goal of the institution but 
not of the project, whereas "Helping students develop self-confidence and self- 
esteem" was listed by 43 percent of t)ie Directors as a high-priority goal for 
the project but not for the institution. Similarly, largk percentages 6f the 
Project Directors believed that "Remedying academic .deficiencies of disadvan- 
taged students 1 / and "Giving each student individual attention" were major 
goals for their projects but not for the host institutions. Thase perceived 
disparities in goals are not surprising, sincls "the institutions have broader 
responsibilities than those of the projects, but they point to a source of 
potentially competing interests between the projects cjfrd the institutions in 
the setting of institutional policies affecting the projects. 
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. Projects' Perceived Academic Credibility Within Institu tions 

. *~' " _ . 1 _ \ " 

Project Directors, find administrators of the hos^ institutions w^re independently 

asked to rate the projects* academic credibility , on ^campus, using a five-rpoint 

scaler where;"!" indicated "poor", and "5." indicated "excellent." The results f 

. are shown below in Figure 5-1. .The modal response for bo'th .groups of resp?*n- 

% dents was a rating, of "4y* ,r or "good V" "tut around a fifth of both groups gave 

.ratings of "excellent" to their SSDS projects.' Perhaps the most interesting 

^ finding is the very clo^e agreement in the distributions. of ratings made by tthe. 

Project .Directors and administrators. Separate analyses of the response data 

. by type of host* institution, (2^'year, public 4-year, and private 4 4-year)' failed., 

to yield any substantial of interpretable differences- in patterns, of ratings/ ^ 

although, there was a-feeitcfency for the overall .ratings* to be slightly lower in 

the, 2-ry^ar colleges (see Appendices. 5-3, 5-4). ' » 

The institutional administrators' ratings of projects^ academic credibility 
were examined in relation to several characteristics of*the Project Directors; 

% threevof these sets of relationships are shown in Figure 5-2. While the vari- 
ations in average ratings weire .fairly small, there \ was a significant tendency, 
for higher ratings to be. given to projects having Project Directors who per- 

gg iv . ed . themselves as influential in shaping institutional policy, who spent 

moderate proportions <ll%-50%) of their time on non-project campus activities, 

% and/or who had higher administrative rank (Assistant beeta) within their insti- 
tutions. No systematic relationship* was found between, the projects' ratings 

* and -the frequency of the Project Directors* interactions with other campus 
" programs (see Appendix 5-5) . * ' 



Project Directors were asked for their perceptions of how regular faculty 
members anjF regular (non-project) students felt about .project 'students. A 
p ositive response was given if a Project Director felt that faculty members 
(or regular students) regarded project students as highly motivated, 'having to 
overcome Special problems, deserving. special assistance, and/or bringing a' 
perspective that "adds to the campus and' classroom environment." 'A negative 
response indicated a Project Director 1 s^perception that faculty members or 
regular students regarded project students as noj: belonging at the school, not 




Inst jt / Administrators ' Ratings' / Project Directors' Ratings 

Figure 5-1. Project Directors' and' Institutional Administrators' 
Ratings of Projects' Academfc Credibility 
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i Credibility, for Different froject Director Characteristics . 



being, interested in # academics, and/or not. being "very bright." I A neutral 
response indicated. no : special opinion about project students, or a neutral, 
wait-^nd-see position. v . v * . # ' 

^Figure 5-3 'shows. the Project Directors' 'perceptions of faculty members • opinions 
of project students?, by type of host institution. The modal* response was * 
neutral/ and more Project Directors perceived positive .than negative opinions 
toward project- students on the part of regular faculty members. Overall, the 
'perceived views ofjfaculty members in 2-year colleges were' somewhat less' favor- 
able than, those in 4-year colleges' and universities. »• ■ - /. 

Project Directors' perceptions of regular students' opinions of praject stu- 
dents are shown, in Figure 5-4. It is clear that jfyt Project Directors view 
student s in general as much more /favorable than regular faculty members toward >, 
-project students. This is indicated by the considerably larger percentages of 
^ .positive. responses, and by the almost complete lack of negative' responses^ 
•The one evident exception to this general rule i% f or public 4-year Colleges ' • 
and- universities, where the pattern r of ..responses closely resembles that for 
the perceived faculty opinions. 0n e> possible explanation is that Project - ^ 
.Directors' in th# public 4-year institutions view the regular students 'in those ^ 
institutions as having higher academic standards for ' themselves, and thus as, ■ 
having less tolerance of.. perceived academic deficiencies on- the part ofi pro- 
;ject students. 9 ' 

C ' 'groj^ct Directors' In teractions With Institutions and Role in Institu- 
. tional ■ Decision-Making '. " \ \ ^ , * 



V 



^Project Directors were asked about the extent to' which they participated "in„. 

decision-raking conducted at the institutional level that affects the "project 
»or ^ts student participants." As indicated in Figure*5-5, most Project *, 
Directors viewed themselves ^as active participants in decisions impinging 'on 
tjieir projects, with almost three-fourths saying that they participated "to a ' 
large extent"' or »tp a considerable extent" ^n such decisions. Furthermore, 
as is clear from Figure 5-6, they perceived themselves a* being influential in 
the outcomes of those decisions; four-fifths of the Project Directors felt 
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Percentages of Project I^irfe.ctors -.Reporting Different 
Amotintss of Influence* on Institutional-Level Decisions 
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^^•l?** ■" cons f d erAble" or '."major" influence. -The distributionssof responses . , ' 

on theste two questions (extent, of involvement in (see Appendix ,^and *' . 
influence on, decision-making) did not vary\in anfv inte^pretablle fashion for* * / 
different types pf host institutions (see Appendix 5-7). ' * \ 

•/ • ■ • • • ' '. '• \ 

Surprisingly few of the Project Directors indicated that t^py were members of *, ' 

Various types of institutional 'committees, councils,, or advisory beards. Ttiji *' e [* 

» • . • t * ■ . * • i * > 

would appear to contradict the .Directors' claims of areat influence in Droiect-* * : 

related institutional decisions, sinpe the types of committees^ and counpils. ~ " * 

• about which they were queried are the very* types that usually play strong 'roles * , 

-in, shaping- institutional policy. "-Fewer than one fourth of the Project' Directors 

claimed membership on nwra than two committees , councils, or aavisdfey boards ,'« . 

"-and 15 percent -were on no such, groups., 

' • r 



s 



^ figure 5-7 shqws t?he breakout of Project Director? Reporting membership irr' \ 
different types of committees and council^ Not%surpi^sir^ly r . the moat common 

1 i-<i -■ ~ • - \ 



membership was in panels or committers' dealing with, academic affairs; eve*. 

> "•"*«• f 

here,, however, membership might have^been exp£qted 'to be substantially .larger, 

.since. SSDS projects are typically organized somewhere within the office of . 

academic- affairs. The other two most, common ^ypes^of membership, bgain_for \ . i 

obvious reasons, are in groups concerned i/ith financial aid or with 'special •* • 

•services. .The -other" category represented in Figure 5-7 includes* 'a wide * '■ 

^variety of different types of groups, no one-,of which -was reportedly ai'largS^', » N " 

percentage of Project Directors. ' • ' '•',»''• * 

As shown ^in Figure- 5-8, different kinds- of institutions' had Project Directors 
with -somewhat different patterns? of fcomntittee/council membership. " 0^ the 
average, Project Directors in private -4-year colleges and universities parti- 
cipated, in the largest numbers of such- groups, with over half the Directors 
151 \those institutions halving membership in more than two groups. 



The 'data also; suggest that Project Directors who belonged to more institutional 
* *conjmiVtees and Councils had more influence on institutional-le^l decisions 
.afffectiing- their projects, at least^according to their own perceptions. 

\ ^ '' 1 : - ~\ 
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/ * \ 

Figure 5-9 shows this 7 relationship rather clearly. For example, almost three- 
fourths of Project Directors who were members of more'th^n two such groups 
felt, they had "major" influence on decisions, compared with only 8 percent .of 
Project Directors who belonged to no such group. Though it is not possible 
fromfthe data to demonstrate directionality or causality, there is -a strong 
suggestion that Project Director membership* in multiple policy-shaping com- 
mittees and councils is an important^ f actor ix/ exercising at least partial 
control over key.institutional decisions that are likely to aid or. hinder an- 
' SSDS project. • ' , ~ * 

Finally, Figure 5-10 shows that Project Directors' membership in larger numbers 
S of institutional committees arfd councils is associated with more" mature projects, 
with more experienced Project Directors, .and with Project Directors who have 
higher administrative positions in €ne, institution' s hierarchy. The first two 
of these- findings probably reflect the fact that it takes, time for "a Project 
Director to work himself 'or herself into a' position where he/she is asked to 
participate in. important policy-shaping^ groups at the institutional level. The 
third relationship simply illustrates- the expected correlation^ between two 
•different indices of the Project Directors' status within tHS institutions' 
administrative structures: i.e., the Directors' administrative titles and 
their involvement, in" decision-influencing groups. " / 

' . ' ' ". ' \ . 

_ Institutional Responsiveness \o Project N^eds • , ' ** <¥ 

Anptjiar issue of concern was the extent to which the host. institutions were 
responsive to project' requests concerning students, as perceived by the Proj'ect 
Directors or as evidenced by, the existence of special institutional policies ' • 
for studehts participating in project activities. As Figure 5-11 indicates/ * 
approximately a fourth'to a third of th£« Project Directors. believed their host 

institutions to be "very responsive;" ^the largest percentage of such positive 
responses was in thj|, public 4-year co^l^ges and univetsitites. Another two- , 

~tfrirds~af th€TPfo'ject Directors overall indicated some institutional respon- 
siveijess but qualified their statements in -some fashion, e.g., by indicating 
thatr^he responsiveness was onJ.y partial or occurred only under certain con- 
ditions." Fewer than a tenth of the Project Directors perceived their -institu- 
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tions as "totally non-responsiVe; none of these was in a private 4-year college 
or university^ ><* . 

As another ^indication of institutions' 'responsiveness, institutional adminis- 
.^trators Were given lists of' criteria or 'conditions often applied by institu- 
f tibns in selecting students to be, admitted, to be put on probation, or to be 
^ dismissed from those institutions; The administrators were. .asked to indicate 
whether each criterion was c applied equaily to' both pro ject "and non-project 
students; to non-jproject " students* only; ■ more ' lenieiftly to project students 
•than to non-pro jeclTstudents"; or not applied at ill. Table 5-3 summarizes the 
responses for 2-year colleges, .public 4-year- colleges and universities, and 
• privatfe 4-year institutions* Entries in the colimn labeled "Equally" are the 
pergpntag.es of institutions reportedly applying L criterion equally to project' 
ai^i' non-project students. Entries in the column marked "Lenient" represent 
the percentages 'of institutions applying criteria more, leniently to project 
students . For example, in the second row dpwn >f the x "lenient" column for" 
1 public 4-year institutions, the figure 16/36 indicates " that in 16.36 percent 
*of such institutions/ a low high' school rank on the part of ( a student beiftg 4 
actively -considered for SSDS program participation would probably, not weigh 
so heavily against, his/her admission to the institution as it would for a- 
non-project student, or perhaps a lower cut^-point would be used in considering' 
the project student 1 s ranking. Similarly, in the 12th row dowir^of the ."Lenient 
column for 2-year colleges/ the figure 13.58 means that that percentage of such 
colleges are less likely to put a project student] on probation (relative to ^ 
ottfer, non-project students) for a given (low) term grade point average. No 
figures are shown for^the percentages of ;Lnstitutiioni> applying the various 
criteria exclusively to regular (non-project) students, as. all of those percent 
ages were very low; across all institutions the hlighest such percentage for any 
criterion was 2.29 percent. * Percentages of institutions not applying criteria 
to .either project or non-project students are also not shown, as they can £e 
approximated by subtracting the "Equally" and "Lenient" column figures from 
100 percent. " t 
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Table 5-3. Percentages of Institutions Applying Criteria Equallyto-Rrpject 
' ai^ Non-Project Students, vs. More Leniently to 'Project Stude 

* , i#Matters of Admissions, ProbaJiiQn, Dismissals 
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Overall', Table 5-3 indicates that project students were often.- given special 
(lenient) treatment dn dismissals, and fairly often on admissions and probation 
The finding 'with respect to dismissals can be traced* to SSDS regulations/which 
limit the conditions under which host institutions can dismiss project/students 
The finding on admissions suggests a funnel effect in ^hich some students are 
specially 'admitted to institutions with the specific intention that they will 
participate in project activities . x 

4 • \ v * » 

In comparing -the. data in Tahl4 5-3 for_dif fereht kinds "Sf institutions, there 
appears *tb be no consistent .trend of differences in percentages of "lenient" *" 
(toward, project students) institutions with respect to probation or dismissals. 
With regard to admissions, 2-year institutions appear 'to give the least special 
consideration <toward^ propective project participant^. However, much if not all 
of this Apparent difference may be attributable to the 0 fact that many of the 
2-year institutions do not apply stringent admissions criteria to any of their 
students; this is indirectly reflected in the iower percentage figures, iii th\ 
"Applied i Equally" column for the 2-year college. * .. ^ 

Finally, Figure 5-12 shows, not unexpectedly, „ that as the number of special 
policies for project students in an institution goes' up,, the Project Director 
* perceives the institution as more responsive to project needs.. For example, 
43 percent ofS^stitut&ons having more 't3iah four such policies are considered 
responsive, compared with 26 percent of institutions having no such policies. 



E. Perceived, Project Impa'ct on Institutions anft Students 

X ' * 

Several methods were used to obtain information about the perceived^ impact of « 
the SSDS projects on- their host institution^. First, a sample of regular ; 
(non-SSDS) rf acuity members in each institution were asked how much impact. they' 

N " • j 

believed ,the project had on their institution's student body, faculty, and 
administration. The results are summarized in Figiare 5-13, by tyjje of institu- 
tion. The height of each bar in this figure fepresents the average impact 
value attributed by the respondents to their projects. For example, the left- 
most /column indicates that, for 2-year "colleges, the average scale value 
assigned to project impact on institutional administration was 1.90 on a scale 
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.Figure 5-12. Percentages of Projects Directors Reporting Different Levels of 
• Institutional Responsiveness, by- Number of Special, Institutional. 
, Policies for Projecjt Students « 1 • ■ 
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ranging from 0 (no impact) .to 3.0 (."a great deal"). One general trend apparent 
in the figure is" that faculty members in general perceived a substantial amount 

" of ' project impact-^oh their host institutions. A ; second is that more overall 
impact; was reported by faculty'members in private 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities 'than by those in other types of institutions; this may, at least in part 

. reflect the fact that the private 4-year institutions are smaller than the \ 
other types^ of institutions, and thus any impact of the projects may be more 
visible to Aieir faculties. Finally, the maximum impact in the private 4-year * 
•colleges, and universities was. felt to be on the. institutions' administrations, 
whereas in other types of institutions it was believed to be ton the'ftudent 
bodies. * •* 

: . • •; • . ... 

^ Institutional administrators were also asked about their perceptions of project 
^pact v specifically on the host institutions' policies and practices regarding 
-.student admissions* probation, and retention. .These questions, it should be • 
emphasized, were concerned with the- institutions' policies for their general 
; student bodies, not with their special policies for SSDS 'students. The results 
are shown *in Table 'S-4 for the three types of institutions, in the case of 
.admissions; policies, most respondents "indicated that no changes had occurred, 
«a-ndythus there was little to attribute to the SSDS projects; most of the few 
su^n attributions made were in the public 4-year colleges and universities.' 
Ejen in the areas of probation and retention , about half the responding admin- 
istrators reported no P 6licy changes,, and many of 'the - remaining respondents 
felt that none of the change was attributable to the SSDS projects. However, 
.about- a third of the respondents overall did attribute all or part of changes 
in probation and retention policies to the~projects' existence, with the 4-year 
colleges and universities making more such attributions than "the 2-year colleges 

Administrators-were asked whether the projects'- presence "on campus had increased 
or ^decreased their administrative problems. Only a fourth reported any increase 
in problems, while half reported a decrease and the remaining fourth reported 
no change. (See Appendix 5-8.) ' , • 
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Percentages of Institutional Administrators 
Attributing Differertt portions b£ Changes' in 
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In response *to questions about project effects on, project students/ virtually 
al] .of the institutional administrators interviewed indicated that they believed 
the projects had beneficial impact on the participants' academic performance 
'and skills (97 percent), their social/personal skills and, self-concept (94 
percent), and their adjustment to the; campus. environment (99 percent). (See 
Apjfenijix . 5-9 . ) 



Finally # th^e Project Directors were asked. to "Describe what, you see as the 
Project's impact ... on this institution's policies and practices," arid the 
responses were coded into several categories as shown in. Figure 5-14. Overall, 
more, than four-fifths of the Directors believed their projects hcd some positive - 
effect on some aspect of the host institutions, with the highest percentages of 
respondents perceiving such impact on teaching practices (26 percent) and on 
probation er retention policies (27 percent) ♦ Additional 1 analyses (Gee Appen- 
dix 5-10) indicate that project impact on the. institutions (as perceived by the ^ 
Directors? was greater in institutions where the Projedt Directors had greater; 
perceived influence on institutional decisions affecting the projects, and also 
% where the Directors had greater administrative rank within the institutions 



(see Appendix^Srll) 
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. ./ CHAPTER 6* 'SERVICES PROVIDED BY m PROJECTS 

* / 
As noted in Chapter 2, Studeftt. v Participation Records completed by SSDS staff c 

members- were used in this study to obtain detailed recbrds ofi each occasion 

when 'a student- or aroup of students received^&fte type of service from a pro- 

* * T\ • ' - 

Dect, The present chapter summarizes: th£ data- thus obtained, and examines the 

* * ' ' * / 

* relationships between certain aspects of the participation data and otfher pro- 

3ect characteristics suqh as the projects 1 funding levels; &bc of these re- 
lationships are examined, by non-linear techniques, because of the fact that 

' /' " ' " • . < 

.one'or more of the variables involved had skewed rather than normal ()Dell-shaped) 

• * Vj " ■ 

distributions • After a brief overview, the ch?nter! is organized ^Lnto three 

general sections: Instruction; Counseling, Referrals and Needs Assessment; ^pd 
Other Services. % j j; 

■■■*'■ - I; ■ <. 

A « Overview of Student- Participation Data / ■ 

Figure 6-1 shows the percentages of SSDS projects having different average 
numbers of contracts with ^participating students during the academic year. 
CA ^roniact" represents a single incidence of 'a student receiving a service; 
a group counseling session involving five students, for example , would consti- 
tute five contacts.} "'Each bar in the figure represents a range of contact 
values; for. instance, the left-most bar indicates that in 12 percent of the 
projects, the average participating student had between 0 and '5 contacts 
with the project, it can be seen that, in' about two-thirds Q f the projects, 
a typical student had between *0 and 15 contacts, but in smaller percentages 
of the projects an average student might receive up ta 55 contacts • The over- * 
all mean number of contacts per participating student was almost 14. ^ 

c * 

*• 

•*the percentages of projects providing different average levels of total ser- 
vice time per participating student^ are shown in Figure 6-2. (Total service r 
time refers here to the -total amount of time a student is actually participat- 1 
ing in instruction, counseling, referrals, needs assessment, and other services. 
It does not include any projecl^aff spent in preparing for such services.) 
The overall .nean participation ti«r across projects was 14 hours. As Figure 
6-2 indicates, the modal range of values was from 5 to 10 hours * and almost " 
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two-thijrds of the projects had mean values between 0 and 15 hours. However, a" 
few provided average participation values up to 50 hours. 

■ Ratios of participating students to project staff varied widely across projects. 
The average ratio across all projects was 17.6 to.l, but as shown in Figure 6-3, 
about two-thirds of the projects had ratios ranging from 2 to 1, to. 15 to 1, 
and a fourth of the projects had over 20 participating students per staff member. 

'It should be noted that the staff figures used in calculating these ratios in-', 
^clude part-time and student staff members; much higher ratios would have re- 
sulted- in many '.projects had only the core full-time staffs been, considered. 

. K . * . 

How many participating students a project had was to some extent a function of 
.the project's tptal funding level and also of the type of host institution', 
Not surprisingly,, projects with larger ^umbers of students tended to be more 
affluent. As Figure 6-4 indicates^ for example, only about 30 percent df pro- 
ejects with budgets below $100,000 had over 300 participating students, where- • 
\sJ30 percent of projects budgeted at over $150,000 had that* number of students. 
•Projects in private 4-year colleges and universities-had considerably smaller * 
-numbers of participating students than those in other types of institutions * 
(see Figure 6-5); this is in keeping with the fact that they also" tend, to have * 
smaller total enrollments. } 

Funding level was related not only to the projects' numbers of participating 
students but also to the total hours of service provided by projects to all S 
participating students. This latter relationship, depicted in Figure 6-6, 
indicates a 'general trend for more liberally funded projects t£ provide more 
total participation hours.. There is considerable spread in participation hours 
at all levels of funding, however. \ 

-r ■ ■ - ' 

Fxgure 6-7 shows a scatterplot relating the projects' average cost per student 
hour of service provided (across all types. of services} to the average number 
of service hours provided to each participant. (Tt^Jutliers— projects with 
extremely high reported cost/hour figures— were deleted from the plot.) There 
appears/ to be a curvilinear relationship, with cost/hour generally decreasing 
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'Figure 6-5. Percentages of Projects Having Different Numbers of 
, Participating Students, by Type of Institution 
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Figure 6-7, Project Cost Per Hour of Student Participation, for Different 
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as the perr'participant service hours increase, thus indicating an efficiency 
.of scale for larger project efforts. The relationship is somewhat obscured, 
however, by a very 'large spread in. cost/hour at the .lowest levels of service 
hours*. ' * • i • 55 

' ; 'j .... . 

Regression analysis failed to yield any significant relationships between the 
per-hoiir costis of services and the per-student hours of service delivery in 1 
th^basic service components (tutoring, group instruction^ counseling, etc.) • 
However, non-linear regression analysis revealed a significant relationship - 
(quadratic term) between per-hour costs of services and the per-student totaj. 
hours of service; this finding confirms the curvilinear relationship between 
• those tyo variables displayed in Figure 6-7. * ' 

In .general, projects with more staff members provided 'more, total hours of ser- ' 
v^ces to participating students* For example, the scatterplot' in Figure 6-8 
indicates a positive overall relationship between the numbers of full-time- 
% equivalent' (FTE) tutors employed by projects arid trie total numbers of tutoring 
hours provided to participating students; the. correlation between .those vari- 
ables was significant,, .Significant correlations were also found between the 
number of FTE classroom, instructors "and the total hours of group instruction 
(see scatterplot in Figure 6-9) ; between the number of FTE project counselors 
and the total number of counseling htours * (Figure 6-10); and. between-the number 
of FTE administrative staff members and the projects « .total hours of service ' 
delivery (Figure 6-llJ_. It should be noted, however, that "in all these re- 
lationships there was considerable spread in service hours for any given staffing 
level, and. that the -.strength of the correlation in some of these analyses is 
due in large measure to a Relatively small number of cases with exceptionally 
high values on both staffing level and service hours?/ ' v 

B\ Instructional Services \ 

** ' * * 

... — • f • 

Table 6-1 gives an overview of the instructional services provided by the SSDS 
projects. As with all other data presented in this chapter, the service hours, 
•i displayed He -e do not include'*any preparation time spent' by staff members. The 
left-most column in the table" (following the "Activity" designation) indicates • 

t ' 
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.the percentage of jSrojects offering that particular type of service, and the 
next column shows the percentage of students in schools offering the service 
who participated in that service • Following this are the mean and median num- 
bers of hours of service received by each student participating in that type 
of service. The final two columns specify the mean and median numbers of pro- 
ject staff members assigned to the activity area. 

Table 6-1. Overview of Instructional Services Received ' 
and Staff Members Providing Services 
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rt can be seen from. Table 6-1 that most projects offered- both group instruction 
and tutoring. About half the project students receiving tutoring, but consi- 
derably fewer pa; 

dents who^areceived tutoring, the average (mean) tutoring time was 9 hours; 
among Students receiving group instruction, the average group instruction time 
"was almost 20 hours. The large difference between the mean and median for the 
latter v type of instruction indicates a strongly skewed distribution in group 
instruction time, with a few students receiving very large numbers of hours 
of such instruction. In interpreting the large number of staff members provid- 
ing tutorial services, it should be kept in mind that most of the tutors were 
students who were employed only small percentages of their time by the projects. 



Figures 6-12 through 6-17, below, show in greater detail the distributions of 
the S$DS projects with respect to the provision of tutorial and group instruc- 
tion. Figure 6-12 indicates the distribution' of project's with regard to their 
' percentages^ total .effort (service hours) devoted to tutorial instruction. 
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Figure 6-12. Percentages of Projects Devoting Different 

Percentages of Total Service Time to Tutoring 
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Figure 6-13. Percentages of Projects Devoting Different Percentages 
of Total Service Time to Group Instruction 
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Figure 6-14. Percentages of Projects With Different Percentages 
of Participating Students Receiving Tutoring 
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Figure 6-15. 



Percentages of Projects With Different Percentages of 
Participating Students Receiving Group Instructions 
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Figure 6-16. 



Percentages of. Projects Providing Different Average Numbers 
of Hours of Tutoring to- Participating Students 
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Figure 6-17. Percentages of Projects Providing Different Average Numbers 
. of Hours of Group Instruction to Participating Students 
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For example, the left-most ^bar indicates that 8*2 percent of the projects com- 
mitted between 0 and 5 percent of their total service effort to tutoring ? 
It can bf seen that the most common commitment was in the range from 5.1 to 
15 percent; the overall distribution of commitment levels is more rectangular- 
than normal (bell-shaped) in form, vritfy substantial portions of the cases 
evident up to' 95 percent of the project service time. 

Comparable data for group instructional services are shown, in Figure £-13, 
Here again the most common levels of time commitment are at the low end of 
the distribution (0 to 15 percent), but the J distributioh continues fairly 
strongly out to 95 percent of project service time committed to group in- 
struction. s 

» * 

Figures 6-14 and 6-15 indicate, 'for projects offering tutoring instruction 
(Figure 6-14) and/or group instruction (Figure 6-15) the perc.-r.^.tjes of those 
projects actually providing such services to different percentages of project* 
students. The distribution in Figure 6-14 is considerably closer to normal 
shape th^n the two^ preceding bar-charts , and indicates that the # maximum number 
of projects (30.2 percent) provided tutoring services to between 45.1 percent 
and 55 percent of project students. Figure 6-15, by comparison, shows a 
skewed distribution for group instruction, with its peak at the range between 
11.1 and 20 percent of participating students, and then tapering off slowly 
with higher percentages of participating students, 

< 

Another aspect of the distribution of tutorial and group instructional services 

* 

is represented in Figures 6-16 and 6-17 , respectively, which show the percen- 
tages of projects giving different average numbers of hours of instruction to 
participating students. The two distributions are^bmil^r in general shape, 
with most of the projects concentrated in the region of low service hours (0 
to 5 hours for tutoring, and 0 to 12.5 hours for group instructioK) , and . 
then with percentages of projects tapering off at higher numbers of hours. 

Additional detail regarding the projects •* instructional services may be seeq ' ' 
in" Tables 6 T 2 and 6-3, which break down the tutorial and group instruction 
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into specific content areas. Table 6-2 indicates that most projects offered 
tutoring in each of the content categories represented r but that English and 
mathematics were the only, subjects in which any substantial percentages of 
project students were tutoifed. Among students who were tutored, the average 
(mean) tutoring time ranged from a little under. 4 hours in social science to 
more than 7 hours in mathematics. 



. Table 6-2. Services Offered fend Hours Received in 

Different Instructional Content Areas: Tutoring 





Percentage 


* Percent. Students Receiving 


Pejr-Student Hours Received 


*• * 


Content Area 


Projects Offering 


Mean I 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


c 


English 


90.7 
, ^ 90.3 


21.2 


17.1 


6.7 


4.2 A 


> 


Mathematics 


25.3 


24.4 


7,2 


5.0 




Science/ 
Engineering 


80.8 


8.5 


6.0 


5/5 


3.8 


* 


Humanities* 


61.9 


4.1 % 


1.5 


4.1 


2.0 




Sdclal 
Science 


68.2 

* 


,5.0 


2.7 


- 3:9 


2.6 

< 




Other 


89.4 


12.3 . ' 

1 


. 8.3. 


.6.1 


4.0 





Somewhat smaller percentages of projects offered the. different types 0E group 
instruction, as shown in Table 6-3. English, mathematics, and science/engineer- 
ing were the most common subjects, with humanities and social science 'courses 
provided by substantially 1'ewer projects/ Within the relatively few projects 
offering group instruction, only small percentages of the students received " - 
such instruction; English and mathematics were again the most common subjects. 
Among students receiving group' instruction., the. average number of hours re- 
ceived ranged from jW over 6 (humanities) to 19 (English) . Again, the sizable 
differences between the means and medians for some of these .figures indicate 
skewed distributions; in this case the mean is generally larger than the median,, 
indicating small numbers of students receiving fairly large amounts of. group 
instruction. * I . 
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Table »6-3„ Services Offered and Hours Received in Different 
Instructional Content Areas: Group Instruction 





Percentage 


Percent. Students Receiving 


Per-Student Hours Received 


Content Area 


Projects Offering 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


English 


60.9, 


17.5 


9.S- 


19.1 


13.0 


Mathematics 


61.6 


13.9 


10.0 


13.7 * 


6.3 


Science/ 
Englneerinq 


40.8 


5.6 


3.7 * 


9.5 




r)(jmanH1es 


19.7 


6.5 


1.4 


6.3 


2.3 


Social " 
Science 


20.0 


6.5 


•4.1 


8.9 


3 .2 


J)ther* 


76.0 


14.3 


7.2 


8.6 


5.2 



C. Counseling/ Referrals, and Needs Assessment 

Counseling/ defined here as including also the related activities of needs 
assessment 'and referrals of students to other service agencies, was a major 
SSDS activity, at least as indicated in Table 6-4 by the fact that almost all 
projects offered one or more types of counseling, Furthermore, over two-thirds 
of the students in projects offering counseling services received some type of 
counseling, with by far the greatest emphasis in terms of percentages of par- 
ticipating students being on academic counseling. However, the actual numbers 
of counseling hours provided to a typical participating student were quite 
small ) ^ranging on the average from just over" one hour (career counseling) to 
two hours (academic counseling). As noted earlier, the' mean and median figures 
.for "Per-Studertt Hours Received" are based on only those students receiving a 
particular type of counseling. 'Furthermore/ because there is some overlap among 
the subsets of students receiving different t/ypes of counseling, the per-hour 
figures for those different types do not total to the figures for "AJ1 ^Counsel- 
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Table 6-4. Services Offered and Hours Received 
in Different Types of Counseling 



,Type of 
Counseling 


Percentage 


Percent. Students Receivinq 


•'Per-Student Hours Received 


Projects Offering 




Median 


Moan 


Median 


Acidemia 


T 


52.7 , 


59.3 


2.0 


1.3 


Career 


95.2 


16.f 


13.3 


1.2* 


1.0* 


Personal 


95.8 


24.4 


20.7 • 


1.6 


1.1- 


Financial 


91.8 


13.1 


8.8 


1.3 


1 .0 


Other 


100. 


53.1 


54.4 


2.1 


1.3 


All 

Counseling 


100. 


67.0 


69.0 


2.6 


1.8 



p. Orientation and Cultural Services * • v 

As defined, in this report, "Orientation" refers to project activities underr- 
taken to get entering students familiar with certain aspects of the campus, 
of college/university requirements^ and resources , and/or of project require- 
ments and resources. "Cultijral Services" include project *ef forts to expand 
students' awareness of their own or other cultures, using such techniques as 
guest speakers, films, fnter-cultural projects, etc*. The overall pattern shown 
in Table -6-5 is that roOyhly three-fifths to four-fifths of the projects 
offered orientation and/or cultural services, and a fourth to a third of the 
students in those projects received such services . The mean amount; of orienta- 
tion time received by a participating student was about one and a half hours; 
this probably .consisted in most cases of^a single introductory session with 
one or more project staff members. A larger average per-student time w^s 
devoted to orientation services (four 'and a half hours), but this figure is * 
based on a somewhat smaller percentage of students receiving such services. 
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Table 6-5. Orientation and Cultural' Services 
pffered, and Hours Received 





Percentage 


Percent. 


Students Receiving 


Per-Student Hours Received 


Activity 


Projects Offering 


Hean 


Median 


Hean 


Hedlan 


Orientation 


79.3 


35.6 


* 


r 32,0 


1.5 


1.0 


Cul tural 


61.4 


26.5 




24.7.. 


4.<5 


3.5 



E. Summary ^ 

Overall, the data collected by means of the Student Participation Records indi- 
cate that most of the general types of services examined were offered by large 
percentages of the projects, ranging from about 61 percent for cultural ser- 
vices to essentially 100 percent for counseling* Furthermore, at this general 
level of specification, substantial percentages of students within the offer- 
ing projects received one or more of the different types of services; these 
ranged from 26 ,percent for cultural services to 67 percent for counseling. 
Counseling was clearly the most common project activity, wit T i ^.bout two-thirds 
of all project students across all the projects receiving some counseling • time . 




The otherfl general finding is that, with few exceptions, an average student 
participating .in a particular type of service did not receive many hours of 
that service. The average (mean) number of instructional hours for a student 
receiving special instruction from a project was a respectable 16.6 hours. 
However, the pqjr-student figure dropped to 2.6 hours in the area of counseling, 
1.5 ho$rs in orientation services, and 4.5 hours in cultural services. .(As 
noted earlier, none "of "these figures include staff preparation time.) It is 
possible, of course, tbac these* latter types of services are much more impor- 
tant than, the small hour r figures would indicate* Some Project Directors 
believe, for example, that even a small amount of time ig orientation or 
counseling can make km major difference in how a student perceives and reacts 
to* thu campus environment, and can thereby greatly improve that student's 
motivation arid study habits. / 
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CHAPTER 7. CHARACTERISTICS OF ELIGIBLE STUDENT 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS TO SERVICES RECEIVED I 

' : • .. \ 

The major purpose of this chapter is to describe some of the characteristics 

of freshman students listed by projects as eligible for SSDS seryices, and to 

» , < ^ 

Examine the relationships between certain student variables, such as their 

background and entry characteristics, and the amount and types of project ser- 
vices those students received. A related goal is to define several profiles 
of student participation identified in this s^udy, in terms of the specific 
patterns of services associated with 6c.ch such profile. The projects 1 parti- 
cipation profiles serve an important role in Chapter 8, where they are used as 
one of the major predictors of project impact on student persistence, progress, 
-and performance. 

Whereas Chapters 4 and 6 presented data from Student Participation Records that 
were filled out for all students receiving services in the sample projects, this 
chapter summarizes information collected from the study 1 s impact sample , i.e., 
freshman students who completed the fall and/or spring Student Surveys. The 
impact sample, as discussed in Chapter 2, was selected , early in the academic 
year from among freshman students listed by the projects as eligible for SSDS 
Services. During the academic year , many of the impact sample students received 
SSDS services, while some others did not. 

s 

A. Characteristics of Eligible Freshmen Students 

As shown in Figure 7-1, the majority of SSDS-eligible freshman students in this 
study came from families with total parental incomes of less than $12 thousand. 
The students with the lowest parental incomes tended tc be in private 2-yoar 
c 1 leges, while students in public 4-year colleges and universities had the 
highest parental income levels. * Table 7-1 indicates that the parental incomes 
of the eligible students were lowest for American, Indians and Blacks, and 
highest for White students. 
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Figure 7-1. Percentages of Students in Different Types of Institutions 
Having Parents With Different Income Levels 
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Table 7-1. Average (Mean) Parental Income Levels 
for Eligible Students of Different 
Racial/Ethnic Groups 



RALE 


MEAN PARENTAL INCOME ($) 


American Indian 


8,648 


Asian 


11,039 


Black 


8,671 - 


Hispanic 


9,671 


White ' 


13,562 


Other 


10,091 



Overall, about 63 percent of the study's freshman students designated as* eli- 
gible for SSDS services were female. . As Figure 7-2 shows, the percentage of 
females was slightly lower for Asian students than for other groups. 

Figure 7-3 shows how the students' eligibility classifications, as defined 
by che Project Directors, related to the parental income levels of those stu- 
dents. As might be expected, the lower the level of parental income, the more 
likely, it was that a student would be classified as eligible by reason of 
economic background. Interestingly, if a student's parents had low income, 
the probability of that student's being designated eligible by reason of edu- 
cational deprivation was also low. Possibly the eligibility criteria of 
economic background and educational deprivation were viewed as mutually exclu- 
sive by some Project Directors (i.e., once they had checked the "economic 
background" criterion they felt no need to check another criterion), despite 
the directions on the questionnaire asking respondents to "check all that 
apply . " 
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Figure 7-2. Percentages of Eligible Freshman Students Who Were 
Female, for Different Racial/Ethnic Groups 
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C 



, (69%) 



(59.15) 
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A 
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C 



'(41%) 
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Figure 7-3, Percentages of Students Meeting Different Eligibility 
Criteria, for Different Levels of Parental Income 
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Other student characteristics examined in relation to their project-reported | 
eligibility classifications were the students' self -rated academic skill levels 
(at the 'start of the academic year) (Figure- 7-4) .and their race/ethnicity 
(Figure 7-5). ( Figurfe 7-4 shows general agreement between the two indices, i.e. 
the lower the self^ra,ting, the higher the probability that students would be' 
designated by the projects as eligible £y reason of 'educational deprivation. 
The relationship was not as strong as might have been expected, however, since 
55 percent of students racing tkems elves **as "Very Good" were classified as 
educatidnally deprived, and 25 percent of students rating their academic skills 
as "<Very Poor" wefe not so classified. Also of interest, though not surprising 

is the fac£ that minority yfudents, especially American Indians, Asians, and 

\ 

Hispanics, wete much more likely than Whites to be designated *as eligible by 
reason of their cultural affiliation (Figure 7-5). - • 

' ^ v. 

-\ n 

Projects were ^ lso asked' to designate, for each student listed as eligible, 
the amount of SSDS services felt to be needed by that student ("Small," 
"Moderate," or "Large"). The results are shown in Figure 7-6 for different 
racial/ethnic groups, in Figuire 7-7 for students of different parental income 
levels, and in Figure 7-8 for different types of institutions. (For all these 
figures, average need levels were calculated by giving "Low" need a scale 
value of 1, "Moderate" need a value of 2, and "Large" need 1 a value of 3*) In 
general, the data indicate* that service needs were perceived to be highest for 
Black students, for students with lower parental income levels, and for stu- 
dents in private 2-year colleges. 

Finally, SSDS-eligible students in the study were questioned about theirs 
financial resources, including any loans, grants, earnings, parental aid, and 
waivers of institutional fees or tuition. The student responses are summarized 
in Tables 7-2 .through 7-6. Each of these tables contains a matrix formed by 
students' parental income level (row headings t and type of institution (column 
headings):' In Table 7-2, each cell of the matrix contains the percentage of 
students receiving an educational loan from a bank, the state, the Federal 
government, or some other .source, and the average (mean) amount of that loan 
during the 1979-1980 academic year; these averages are based on only those 
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Figure 7-4. Percentages of Students With Different Self-Rated Skills^ Levels 
Classified as 'Eligible by Reason of Educational Deprivation 
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Figure 7-5. Percentages of Students of Different Racial/Ethnic Groups 
Classified as Eligible by Reason of Cultural Affiliation 
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Figure 7-6. Average (Mean) Levtels of Student. Needs for SSDS 
Services .(As Rated by Projects), for Students of 
Different Racial/Ethnic Groups 
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Figure 7-8. Average (Mean) Levels' of Student Needs,. for Students 
1 in Different Types of -Institutions 
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students reportedly receiving a loan* Overall, the data indicate that larger 
percentages, of eligible freshman students received loans in 4-year colleges 
and universities than in 2-year colleges* There was no clear pattern of re- 
lationship between parental income and probability of receiving a loan, al- 
though the lowest income group had the lowest overall percentage of students 
reporting loans* On the average, larger loans were reported in private colleges 
and universities than in public institutions, with the largest overall being 
in private 2-year colleges. 



Table 7-2. Percentages of Eligible Freshman Students Receiving 
Educational-, Loans, and Average Amounts of Loans, for 
Different Types of Institutions and Different Levels 
of Parental Income 



Parents' Yearly s 
Income ($) 


Type of Institution 


Public 2-Yr. 


Private 2-Yr. 


Publ1c.4-Yr. 


Private 4-Yr. 


Less than $6,000 


* 

11% 
$533 


8% a 
$2151 


$784 


16% 
$1162 


6,000-11 ,999 


12% 
, $773 


19% 
$1405 


24% 
$731 


23% 
$1221 


12,000-20,999 


14% 
$1055 


24% 
$1736 


22% 
$911* 


30% 
$1387 


21 ,000 or More 


14% 
$1395 


19% 
$1796 


17% 
$1104 


31% 
$1747 



Table 7-3 summarizes data on grants ,. scholarships , and tuition waivers Received 
by the 4 <>eligible students. The percentage figure shown in. each cell is the 
total percentage qf eligible students receiving a grant, scholarship, a tuition 
waiver from the institutions, or any Combination of ^those forms of aid. The 
other figure in each cell is the total dollar amount of the aid, averaged 
across the students receiving such aid. It is evident that quite substantial 
percentages of 'che fresl(mai\ students considered eligible for SSDS services 
received some form/of .financial support — up to 58 percent for low income stu- 
dents in public 4-year( colleges and universit/es . "Overall, the percentages of 
students receiving grafts 1 , scholarships, and/or tuition waivers were larger 
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for eligible freshmen in 4-year than in 2-year institutions, and larger for 
students with low parental incomes; no meaningful dif f erence^yVere found be- 
tween public and private institutions • On the average/ the total dollar amount 
of the aid increased with decreasing levels of parental income. As with loans, 
the average dollar level was considerably greater for students in private \ 
institutions than for those in public institutions; this probably reflects the 
higher tuition levels in the private colleges and universities / which in turn 
woulti have created a greater need on the students' part for financial assistance 

Table 7-3. Percentages of Eligible Freshman Students Receiving 
v Grants, Scholarships, and/or Tuition Waivers and \ 
, * Average Amounts of Aid, for Dif f erent^Types Oif * 

r- Institutions and Different Le\/els of Parental Income 



Parents 1 Yearly 
Income ($) 


•Type of Institution . 


Public ^-Yr. 


Private j>-Yc, / , 


'Public 4-Yr. 


Private 4-Yr. 


Less than $6,000 


45% 
$786 


/ 

48% / 
$2068' / 


58% 
$1174 


50% 
$1848 


6,000-11 ,999 


48% 
$818 


44% 
$1521 


58% . 
$1*132 


52% 
$1862 

a . 


12,000-20,999 


401 
$766 


•56X 
. $1605 


45% 
$1008 


48% 
$1298 


'21 ,000 or More 


23% 
$569 


* 14% 
$632 . • 


29% 
$836 


31% 
$954 



Students were asked specifically whether 'they were receiving a Federal Guaran- 
teed Student Loan (GSL) , a National' Direct Student Loan (NDSL) , or a Basic 
Educational Opportunity Girant (BEOG) ; these aid programs are or special in- 
terest in this study, as they constitute three^of the major Federal aid pro- 
grams to students in postsecondary institutions. Table 7-4 shows, for each 
type 6f institution and each level of parental income the percentage of stu- 
dents receiving each type of Federal assistance . The Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant was by far the most common form of aid, with over half the SSDS- 
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eligible students in the lower parental-income levels receiving su£h a grant. 

Overall, the percentage of freshman students with Basic Educational Opportunity 

Grants decreased with increasing levels; of parental income, but did not vary 

systematically witl< type of institution. Students in private institutions 

were somewhat more likely to receive Guaranteed Student Loans than those in 
f* 

public colleges and universities, and ^tudents in 4-year institutions were 
more likely to receive National Direct Student Loan!^ than students in 2-year 
colleges . 

"9 * 

Table 7-4. Percentages of El* ,ible Freshman Students Receiving 
a Federal Guaran* >*d Student Loan, a National Direct 
A ^Student Loan, or c Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, 
for Different Types of Institutions and Different Levels 

\ of Parental Income , 



Parents 1 Yearly 
Income ($) 




Type of Institution 




Public 2-Yr. 


Private 2-Yr. 


Public 4-Yr. 


Private 4-Yr. ' 


Less than $6,000 


GSL * 32 
NDSL ■ 3% 
BEOG - 53* 


4% 

5% ' 
59% 


16% 

a% 


3% 
8% 
58% 


6,000-11,999 


GSL « 3% 
NDSL = 3% 
BEOG = 52% 


6* 

' n 

63% 


3% 

18% 
60% 


6% f • 

11% ; 

58% j . 


12,000-20,999 


GSL » 3% 
NDSL « 4% 
BEOG = 37% 


7% 
11% 
. 53% 


4% 
15% 
44% 


7% » 
19% i 
46% J 


21^000- or More 


GSL = 3% 
. NDSL = 5X 
BEOG = 19% 


13% , 
3% 
10% 


4% ( 
8% 
21% 


11% , 
^7% 



1 



Not surprr singly, the percentage of eligible freshman students receiving 
financial contributions from their parents , and the average amount of that 
combination, both went up as the parents 1 income level went up. That re- 
lationship is shown below in Table r /-5, as is the fact that the percentages^ 
of students receiving parental aid were greater for 4 4-year institutions than 
for 2-year colleges. The averaoe dollar amount of the parents 1 contribution 
was higher for students in private colleges and universities than for those in 
public institutions (even within a given level of parental income), agaih per- 
haps reflecting the private institutions* higher tuition levels. 
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Table 7-5: _ Percentages of Eligible Freshman Students Receiving 
Financial Support From Parents, and Average Amounts 
of Support, for Different Types of Institutions and 
Different Levels of Parental Income 



v. » 

Parents r Yearly 
Income ($) 


Type of Institution 


Public 2-Yr. 


Private 2-Yr. 


Public 4-Yr. 


Private 4-Yr. 


Less than 6000 


23% 
$260 


1 24% 
$332 


" 31% 
$257 


33% 
$312 


6000-11,999 


33% 
$279 


28% 
$390 


4,% 
$288 


38% 
$325 


12,000-20,999 


43% 
$342 


49% 
$418 


49% 
$386 


46% 
$599 


21 ,000 or More 


48% 
$496 


42% 

$846 ^ 


52% 
$598 


52% 
$763 



J 

As Table 7-6 shows, around 30 percent of the eligible freshman students over- 
$11 had jobs during the academic year. The percentage of students holding jots 
tended to be larger for public colleges and universities than for private in- 
stitutions, but did not differ systematically between 2-year and 4-year insti- 
tutions, or as a function of parental income level* The average number .-of. 
dollars earned, calculated over a 32-week period, shows nd meaningful relatio^ 
ships with either type of institution or parental income level. 



Table 7-6. 



Percentages of Eligible Freshman Students Holding 
Jobs, and Average Earnings During Academic Year, 
for Different Types of Institutions, and Different 
Levels of Parental Income 



Parents' Yearly 
Income ($) 




V Type of Institution 




Public 2-Yr. 


Private 2-Yr. 


Public 4-Yr. 


Private 4-Yr. 


Less than 6000 


32% 
$2494 


23% 
$2M6 


% 32% 
$1957 


33% 
$1995 


6000-11 ,999 


• 33% ' ' 
$2701 


22% 
$2059 


36% 
$2102 


33% 
$2140 


12,000-20,999 


46% 
$3033 


36% 
S1736 


36% 
$2?76 


35% 
$2111 


21,000 or More 


41% 
$2692 


16% 
$3728 


N 35% 
$2780 


33? ' 
$2533 
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B . P rofiles >of Student Participation in Project Services 

For convenience in analyzing and interpreting SSDS program impact, it is 
valuable to generalize some aspects of the detailed student participation data 
into a relatively small number of broadly defined participation profiles, each 
of which characterizes some subset of the freshman students designated as eli- 
gible for SSDS services. For this reason, the Student Participation Records 
and the student responses to questions about SSDS-like services received out- 
side the projects were examined for the impact sample. A total of 11 major 
profiles were identified, by procedures discussed later in Chapter 8, Effects 
of Students of Participation in Special Services, These profiles range from a 
group of students who received no SSDS or SSDS-like services at all, to a group 
that, received substantial amounts of multiple types of services. The purpose 
I of this section is to define each of the profiles in terms of the types and 

levels of SSDS and sfeDS-like services received by students classified into 
that profile. 

• 

Tables 7-7 through 7-12 characterize the li participation profiles in terms of 

services provided by the SSDS X projects. In each of these tables, the row head- 

V 

ings are the profiles, the column headings are the average (per-student) numbers 
of hours of the particular service received during the academic year,, and cell 
entries are the .percentages of eligible students in a designated profile re- 
ceiving the specified hours of service. 




Table 7-7 shows that none of the students in Profile 0 through Profile 4 re- 
ceived any appreciable amount of instructional services from the project^; none 
had over two hours during the entire academic year, and most had no instruc- 
tional time at all. Profiles 5 through 10, by contrast, are generally charac- 
terized by much more substantial amounts of project instruction — in some cases 
over 26 hours . 

Tables 7-8 and 7-9 break out the instructional time provided by projects into 
group instruction and individual (tutorial) instruction, respectively. The 
major point of these tables is that Profiles 7 and 8 include only group instruc- 
tion, whereas Profile 9 includes only tutorial instruction. Profiles 5, 6, and 
10 include both group and tutorial instruction. 
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r 

Percentages of Students in Each Participation 
Profile Receiving Different Amounts of Instruction 
(Group and/or Tutorial) From Projects 



Profile 


Total Per-Student Hours of Service 1 


0-2 


3-9 


10-25- 


26 or More | 


0 


1 00 


0 


0 


0 1 

3 


, 1 


100 

^ 


0 


fi 


• < 


2 


1 00 


0 


0 


o 1 


3 


• 100 


0 


0 


0 


4 


i no 


u 


U , 


0 


5 


12 


45 


• 24 ' 


19 


6 


9 


39 


24 


28 


7 


5 


19 


32 » 


44 


8 


3 


17 


35 


45 


9 


13 


49 


' 27 


11 


10 


0 


8 


21 


70 



Table 7-7. 
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Table 7-8* Percentages of Students in Each Participation 
Profile Receivi-j Different Amounts of Group 
Instruction From Projects 



• 


Total Per-Student Hours of Service 


Profile 


0-1 — 


2-8 


9-30 


3 or More 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


i 


100 


6 


0 


0 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


4 


100 


0 


0 


0 


5 


59 


21 


12 


8 


6 


47 


19 


23 


11 


7 


0 


23 


44 


33 


8 




19 


43 


38 


9 


,00 <\ 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 




29 


' 45 
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The pattern 3f profiles with respect to counseling time is indicated in Table 
7-10. It can be seen that most students in Profile 4 and Profiles 7 through 
10 received appreciable amounts of counseling time from the projects, while 
those in ot^her profiles \ad essentially no project counseling. This same basic 
pattern is repeated for referrals and needs assessments provided by the pro- 
jects (Table 7-11) , and also for project orientation and cultural activities 
(Table 7-12); that is, only in Profiles 4, 7, 8, % and 10 did students receive 
any\*ppreciable amount of any of these services. 

Table 7-9. Percentages of Students in Each Participation 
Profile Receiving Different Amcuftts of Tutorial 
, Instruction From Projects 



Profile J 


Total Per-Student Hours of Service 




0-1 


2-4 


5-10 


11 or More 


0 


' 100 


0 


0 -, • . 


°) 


i 


100 


0. 


0 


r o{ . 


' 2 


100. 


0 


0 


•0 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 

* • 


4 


100 


0 


0 


0 > 


5 


30 


23 


28 


19 


6 


38 


20 


18 


24 


7 


100 


0 


0 


0 


8 


100 


0 


0 


-r= 

0 


9 


0 


34 


32 


34 


10 


0 


27 


25 

* 


48 
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Table 7-10. Percentages of Students in Each Participation 
Profile Receiving Different Amounts of 
Counseling From Projects 



Profile 


Total Per-Student Hours of Service 


0 


1-2 


3-5 


6 or More 




100 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 


100 • 


0 


0 


0 


— 

Cm 


100 


0 


. 0 


* 0 




100 


0 


0 


0 


A 


14 


53 


18 


15 


5 


100 


0 


0 


0 




100 


0 


-0 


0 


7 


23 


45 


22 


10 


8 


21 


37 


31 


n 


9 


19 


43 


13 ' 


} 25 j 


10 


16 

i 


38 


23 


23 \ 

— — — -< 



J 
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Table 7-11, Percentages of Students in Each Participation 
. Profile Receiving Different Amounts of Referral 
and Needs Assessment Services Fronf Projects 



Profile 


■ — .. . s - i, : » 

Total Per r Student Hours of Service 


0 


1 


2-4 


4 or More 


0 


100 


1 — 

0 


0 


0 


1 ' 


100 


0 . 


0 


0 . 


2 


100 


• 0 


0 


. 0 


3 


■ 100 


0 


0 


0 


4 


17 


14 


29 


40 


r 
0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


6 


100 


0 


0 


0 


7 


12 


11 


24 


53 


8 


10 


10 


* 20 


60 


9 


9 


22 


27 


42 


10 


12 


12 


23 


53 
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Table 7-12. Percentages of Students in Each Participation 

Profile Receiving Different Amounts of Orientation 
and Cultural Activity Services From .Projects 

1 % 





Total Per-Student Hours of Service 




Profile 


0 


1 


2-6 - i 


7 or More 


d 


100 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100 ' 


0 


0 


0 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


3 


100 


0 


0 


^ 

0 


4 


45 


j 

21 / 


19 


15 


5 


ioo 


0 


0 


0 


'6 . 


100 


0 


0 


0 




32 


14 


"31 


23 


^ 


24 


11 


41 


24- 


9 


43 


19 


*18 


20 * 


10 


38 


2ZN 


1 « ; ■ 


12 
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Tables 7-13 through 7-15 summarize the various profits in relation to SSDS- 
like services received from sources outside the SSDS projects, based on res- 
ponses to questions in the Student Survey. (As noted in Chapter 2, the stu-* 
dent responses are considered highly prone to errors, and thus are used only 
to amplify or further explicate the basic patterns defined in terms of the more 
reliable participation records.) in these tables the row headings are again 
the profile numbers, but the column headings are somewhat subjective labels 
such as "Used Rarely" and "Used a lot," rather than specific numbers of hours 
of services received. 

i 

As noted in Chapter 2, when a student's participation records showed receipt 
of a particular type of service, and when the student reported that he/she fed 
received that type of service, there was no way to determine whether any of 
that service was" provided outside the project. For purposes of Tables 7-13 
through 7-15, a student is counted as having received a particular type of 
outside service 6nly where the information is unambiguous. For example, a 
student is counted as having received outside counseling only if the student 
reported having had counseling and the participation records for that student 
did not_ show receipt of project counseling. Thus, the tables should be inter- 
preted as showing any additional types of SSDS-like services received by stu- 
dents outside the projects but not as Reflecting cases where students may have 
received the same kind of service both inside, and outside the projects. 

Table 7-13, in conjunction with Tables 7-7 through 7-9, shows that, whereas 
Profiles 0 through 3 all have essentially no project services of any type, 
-Profiles 1 and 3 do include . outside group instructional services. Similarly, 
Tables 7-13 and 7-14, in conjunction with Tables 7-7 through 7-10, show that 
project counseling in Profile 4 is augmented by outside group and tutorial 
instruction; that project group instruction and counseling in Profile 7 are 
augmented by outside tutoring; and that project tutoring in Project 9 is aug- 
mented by outside group instruction. Table 7-15 shows that Profiles 2 and 3, 
which include no project services, do include outside counseling; it a4.so shows, 
in conjunction with Table 7-17, that project instruction in Profile 6 is supple- 
mented by outside counseling. 
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Table 7-13. . Percentages of Students Reporting Different Levels, 
of Use of Outside Group Instructional Services 





Frequency of Student Use of Outside Service f~\ 


Profile 


Never Used 


Rarely Used 


Used Some 


Used a/Lot J 


o 

* 


86 ' 


14 


0 


O ■ 


1 


37 


18 


34 




z 


73 


27 


0 




3 


18 


13 


45 


24 


4 


38 


1 9 


28 


4 15 


c 


100 


0 


o. 


0 


r 

6 


100 


- 0 


' 0 


0 


7 


. 100 


0 


— v| 

0 


0 


8 


100 


0 . 


0 


6 


9 


29 


• 18 


30 


23, 


10 


100 


0 


0 
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Table 7-14. Percentages of Students Reporting Different 
Levels of Use of Outside Tutorial Instruction 



i 


Frequency of Student Use of Outside Service 

tm 


Profile 


Never Used 


Rarely Used 


Used Some 


Used a Lot 


0 


75 


25 * 

Cm Si 


n 


U 


1 


17. 


« 
u 




1 1 


2 


68 


32 

yJ Cm 


n 
u 


n 
U 


- 3 


18 


13 


Aft 
HO 


c \ 


4 


28 


.. 24 


33 


15 


5 


100 


. 0 


0 


0 


5, 


100 

■ V 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 

* 


63 


37. 


8 


62 


38 


0 


0 


9 


100 


0 


0 


0 


10 


- 100 


0 


0 


0 
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Table 7-1 5£ Percentages of Students Reporting Different 
Levels of Outside Counseling 

r 



Profile . 


Frequency of Student Use of Outside Counseling 


Never Used 


Rarely Used 


Used Some 


Used a Lot 


0 


52 


48 


0 


0 


1 


35 


65 


• 0 


d. 


2 


0 


0 


n 1 


' 21 


3 


0 


0 


55 


. 45 


4 


100 


,0 V 


1 5 

. 1 a 


0 


c 


41 


59 


0 


- • . o 


6 




0 


64 


36. 


7 


100 


0 


0 


0 


8 


100 


k 0 


0 


0 


9 ' 


100 


0 


o." 


0 


10 


100 


0 


0 


0. 
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All of these relationships between profiles. and service patterns are summarized 
below in Figure 7-9. The profiles are listed along the left margin of the 
figure/ The first column to the right of the profiles indicates the type(s) 
of services received from the projects by students in each profile; the final 
(right-most) column indicates any additional type(s) of SSpS-like services pro- 
vided to students by sources outside the projects. For purposes of this sum- 
mary figure, a student is considered not to have received a service if partici- 
pation Records showed the amount of that service was very small (two hours or 
less for total instruction, one hour or less of tutoiial or group instruction), 
or if the student reported that he/she had "never" or "rarely" received the 
service. 

Figure 7-9 shows that* Prof iles 0 through 3 all represent no project services, 

» 

but different combinations of outside services. Profiles 5 and 6 both involve 
instruction alone from the projects, with students^in Profile 6 also receiving 
counseling from outside the projects. Profile 4 includes project counseling \ 
and outside instruction. Profiles 7 through 9 include counseling and either 
group or tutorial instruction, and may also involve one other type of outside 
services, while Profile 10 includes counseling and both types of instruction 
from the projects. 

c - Relationships Betweep Student Characteristics and Services Received 

Table 7-16 shows how the parents' income level was related to ^he types^and • 
amounts of services received by the students/ both inside and outside the 
SSDS projects. The first, three columns apply to project ^eKvices, whi}£ the 
last three' pertain to SSDS-liJce services provided outside the projects. Each 

» 

cell in the table indicates the percentage of students in that family-income 
group receiving the designated type. of service* and the average number of hours 
of that service received by those students. As discussed in Section B, stu- 
dents are counted as having^ received outside services only where there ic an 
unambiguous indication "that thbse^services were providpd by an outside kqency 
and not by the projects themselves. 

i 
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• 

Profile 


Types of 
Project Services 


4 i . ' 

Additional Outside , 
f Services ) 


0 


Nnn p 

HUH C 


) 

None J 

— -> X' 


" 1 


v . 


Instruction (Group-ur Tutoring} 


2 


Nnn p 

HUH C 


Counseling / 


V 3 


fJnnp 1" 
nunc 

i 


Group Instruction and - Counsel ing 




1 ; 

Pfti j n c p 1 inn 

wu HoCI (I'm 


Gpoup and Tutoring Instruction 


5 


iTi^ru^tiOii vbroup and/or Tutoring), 


None 


• 6 


lnbii uLt'ion * 


Counseling ^ 


7. 


uiuup instruction and Counseling 


Tutoring Instruction 


, 8 


Group Instruction and Counseling' 


None 


9 


Tutoring and Counseling 


Group Instruction 


r 


Group Instruction,-Tu.toring, 
and Counseling 


None 



r 



Figure 7-9, Summary of Project Services and Additional 
• Types of Outside Services Associated With 
Each Performance Profile 
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.1 / n Table Percentages of Students. Receiving .Different* Types of 1 r 

• " x »• * Services, and tAverage N - Numbers of HjoUrs of Services 

, v . /' , . Rfece.i.ved by Those* Students , for. Different Levels of 

- * ' ■:' Parental Income % * *• . . 



4 


Project Services 


Outride Services 


Parents* Yearly 
Income \%) * 


Instruction 
1 (GKofup + Tutor J 


Counseling 


Orientation 
and Cultural 


w Group % * 
* Instruction % 


♦Tutoring . 

0 


Counseling 
1_J 




t Under $6000 . : 




51t 


39% 


I 45% ' 


47% 






• * 


- Je6.55 


5«.30 * 


6.67 


2.99 ' * 


2.96 . 


« . 3.18 




6000-11,999 


.42% 


46% 


36% # 


45% * 


,44% . 


46T\ 






2$*48 


;5.1^ 


5.95 


2.93 


2.84 


3.03 




12,000-20,999^ 


y 39% 
. /2B.33 ♦ 


41% 


29% 


39% 


43% 


48% % 






3.85 


4.52' 


. 2J37 1 
* 


• 2.82 


% 2 ."97 




21 ,000, or More 


32%^ \ 


• 32% 


// 
19% 


34% 


44% 


54%* 


• 




£9.72 


2.67 


3.37 


' 2.82 


2.75 


" 2.88 


v 



'.I • ■• ••• \ . . 

One. important trend' in Table 7-16, is that, for "all types of project services, 
tlw» percentage of students receiving -those services goes down with increasing 
parental income, ^similar .relationship is evident for outside group- instruc- 
tion, but there is ho clear trend for outside tutoring -and the direction of 

•the relationship is reversed for counseling, i.e. , 'larger percentages of the 
•more '.affluent students receive outside' counseling. There is one slight anomaly 
wben -one' examines the mean nttBA^r "of hours -of the ^Service received, averaged 
across the receiving students. Although a ^more' affluent student was less likely 
to receive project instruction, the average -dumber of hours for those who did 
receive project instruction at all increased with increasing. parental income..' ' 

'i'or all other types of project and outside service, however, the average number 
of hours decreased with increasing parental income. .Thus, overall, the figure 
would seem to indicate" a targeting of project services to the -less affluent 
students amang those deemed eligible for SSDS services. 

Relationships between -the .students' self-pferceived skill levels -and problems 
(as measured early in the academic year) , .and' the amounts of instruction -they 

-r^_ejLveA.ftom_ihe_projects-duri^ 

The^skill level for a given student was calculated from that" student ' s res- 

4 pbnses to questions aslsing- about different' types of skills (reading, mathe- 
matics, study fekills, etc.). '/Similarly,' each problem-severity scale value was 
calculated from responses^ to several different questions pertaining to a common 
type of problem. ^In general, the .'table shows little apparent relationship, 
between the severity of the stfidents' se If r-perceived problems, early . in t^ - 
year, and' the amount of project instruction they received. There was ,' however", 

.... * m ' 

a significant trend for lower-skilled students (as" self -perceived at the start ' * 
'of the year) ,tt> receive* more -hours of project instruction, which suggests- some 
success in -project • targeting of services. " ^ . ^ 

• j , . - • • • • . 

Analyses were also, run on the relationships between ^students ' 'self-perceived - 
skill levels and problems J and the ( amounts of academic and i personal counseling 
those students received* from the projects, (see Appendices 7-1 through 7-4). ' 
In general, no interpretable relationships were found between those .variably, 
th© } oniy exceptions "being- a tendency for students, with 'greater ' (self-perceived) ■ 
academic _and / campus problems ^o receive greater' amounts' of .personal' counseling 

*. . i . 7 <~ . ■ J - - 

* ' ' ; • • 7-30 ' , '.'''. 



Table 7-17 . Self-Perceived Skill Levels and Severity of Problems 
at BegiWing~of~Ye*ar for Studentslleceiving Different 
Amounts of Project Instruction 



• 

Aye* Per-Student 
Hours Instruction 


Sel f-Perce1ved 
Skill Level* 


Severity of 
Acatieml'c Prob.** 


Severity of 
Campus Prob.** 


Severity of 
Personal Probu** 

* 


0-2 


3.46 


^ It/73- 


% 1.46 


< 


3-9 


3.38 


' 1.74^ 


1/1 , 


1.55 

<\ 


- * 

10-25 


' 3.33 


* 1 .81 i 


. "1.45 

f 


1.58 


26 or More 


3.30' ■ 

/ 


1.73- 


K43 / 


K58 



* Value on Scale with 1 = Very Poor, 2 = Poor, 3 = Adequate, 4 = Good, 5 = Very Good. 
** Value op Scale with 1 = Not a Problem, 2 = Small* Problem, 3 ■ He(J1uHj-sfze Problem, 4 = Very Big Problem 



The remaining analyses in this chapter dre also concerned with possible relation- 
ships between student characteristics^ and— t±e-.serv±cjfes_re,ceiy.ed„by__those stu~ 



dents, but examine the broad participation profiles instead of specific types 

of .services* Tabl§ 7~18 shows, for each parental income level, the percentages 

* * 
of students falling into the different profiles. (Note: This table shows 

column* percentages , so it\is the column figures rather than the rows that add. 

up tjo 100 percent.) It can b^seen that, as students' parental income increases, 

the /percentages of those studfents i^Prjfiles 0, l, t and 2 (no project services) 

alsp. increases; by .'contrast, • with increasing parental income the percentiages 

of students in 'Profiles* 9 (project tytoring and counseling) arid 10 (project 

tutoring f group instruction and counseling) tend to decrease . Both of these^ 

trends give additional evidence of a tendency of or less. affluent students to ^ 

repeive more services^ 




Another student characteristic, race/ethnicity, is shown Un relation to par- 
ticipation profiles in Table 7-19. Here agaii^ column percentages are used,, 

i, that, one can determine how the members of 'each racial/ethnic group were 
stributed among the 'profiles. Larger percentages of • White students tfcart of 
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Table 7-18. Percentages of Students Falling Into the Different * 
{ Participation Profiles, for Different* Levels of 

Parental Income * 

* * 






\ 


Parental Income Level 






profile 


Less than $6000 % 


$6000-$! 1 999 


$12*000-$20 999 
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Table 7-*li'.- Percentages of Students of Different RaSial /Ethnic t' ' 
k ; - • Groups Fal Ting Into Different Profiles ' ' 

. . . • • . * 
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Black or Hispanic' students were in Profiles,/), 1, and 2. (no project 'services) , 

while this relationship is reversed for Profiles l\ 8, and 9, all of which • 
* * • • 

involve uultip]e types of project services. Although these findings 'suggest 1 
tl\at more services were given to minority- students-/ the ' trend 'was , not totally 
'consistent, as the le^rcent^ge of ' White students in Profile 3 (no project ser- 
vices) was smaller than the percentages for Blacks and flispaoics, and the 
. pattern'is ambiguous for Profile lb (project tutoring., giroup instruction, „and 
counseling) . ' Furthermore, rac.e/ethnicity is confounded with parental income 

level , ' so that , one cannot unambiguously interpret apparent, relationships be- 

% . » * \ 

tween race/ethnicity and levels of services. ■ 

The' participation profiles were also examiaed in relation £o the students' sex 
but no consistent patterns of relationship were evident in .the data (see 
' Appendix 7-5) , • . • ***** » - 

•. • ' '.. - I - -\- 

The final *eet of analyses' for this chapter axanined the participation profiles" 

\ , » •* « * • 

in* relation to the students' academic and occupational aspirations, and expecta 

/ * "* 
tionfe (see Appendices 7-6, 7-7,^7-8). Although there were statistically signi 

ficint variations in the participation profiles., of students having j^ferent 

m aspj>ration^ and expectations, there was no interpretable 'trend, in \he relation 

stiips.^ That is, students with higher aspirations or expectations did not 'con- 

• * • * * 

s intently receive smaller or larger amounts of project services as indicated 

by their participation profiles. * 

* s 

f • 

D. Summary 

This chapter examined the background characteristics of, and SSDS services ' 
p 

received by the study , < £_inT^ct sample (SSDS-eligible freshman, students who. 
varied greatly .in the types and amounts of special' services they received). 
. The major -findings were as follows: 

. * • Mosjt of the students had parents whose total incomes were less 

o * than $12,000. The lowest parental incomes were reported . ' 

by students in private 2-year ccplleges, and the highest by*stu- 
dents in public 4-year institutions. Minority -students, on the v 
v 'average, reported lower parentaj. incomes than W^e "students 

• < ~ • . . . * 

4" ' - ' -7-34 ' . ' • 
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> Many students were receiving some, form of financial aid. ^ 
Overall, about 38'^percent received educational grants, *, 
^15 percent had educational loans, and 33 percent were .re- • ; . 
ceiving some financial support from their parents. Almost 

30 percent had income from jobs 'during the' academic year. 

\ ^ ' 

» \For all types of project services, .the percentage , of students 0 

receiving thos£ v services goes upsas the income level of the 

students' parents goes down. This suggests a tar-geting of 

services to the le$s affluent students among those deemed r 

eligible for SSDS participation. \ ' 

• Students with* lowe 1 ? level entry skills (as self-reported at, the 
^tart of the academic year) -tended* to receive mpre -hours of 
project instruction, acjain suggesting some targeting of SSDS 
services. ^ 
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CHAPTER^!. EFFECTS ON STUDENTS OF PARTICIPATION IN SPECIAL SERVICES 



tfhis chapter describes the results of analyses performed to determine the . , 
effectb of 'SSDS and SSD^-like services on several student outcome measures. 
Some of these measures were derived from institutional and prbject records 
(primarily transcripts) , while others were obtained from the students^ res- " 
ponses .to questions about^ their .self -perceived skill levels, academic and 
**9ther problems, academic and vocational aspirations, etcV * . 

The basic analytic tool for all of the analyses reported below was the linear 
regression technique. All of these 'analyses used the individual student as 
the unit of analysis, thereby making maximal use of the highly detailed, data 
collected in-thxs study on the intensity and mode of each student's partici- 
pation in various typ<*s of SSDS and SSDS- like . activities . Independent,* * 
Variables such &s student ethnicity, student dependency status, students 1 
.parents' income; type of host institution, institutions 1 enrollment', an$ 
levels of tuition and fees, were used as conditioning varia&les in the analyses. 
Tha\ is, they represent variables whose possible effects on the outcomes were 
_taken into account statistically, but which a*e not 'generally under the control 
of the projects and therefore are not among: the predictor variables of greatest 
policy relevance^ The samples of students used fox the impact analyses included 
all freshmen students from whom a Fkll 1979 Survey or a Spring 198C Survey, or 

both/ were received/ * ■ * ' 

' • . * 9 , 

A b^ief comment may be appropriate at this point cohcerning this report's use 

of the phfcase ," '"SSDS and SSDS-like services." This terminology reflects the * . 

fact that in some host institutions, funds from several spurces weife pooled in 

a single spocial-services project. These sources might include not only SSDS 

and other Federal programs, but also special state funds and direct institu- 

* . i" . * • 

tional support. 1 In such cases it is often impossible c pr extremely difficult 
to deterthit)e whether the services prbvided to a particular student at a 
particular time are being paid for by -.SSDS, by some other program, or by a 
Combination of programs. The perspective we have* taken in this study is that 
the important gLCval is to learn what services were particularly beneficial ,to 



the kinds of students the SSDS program" created to serve, regardless of 
what program or programs -happened to belaying for those services in a given 
situation* To the extent that effective project strategies and services can 
be so identified, those strategies apd services cculd presumably be emphasised 
in future sius projects to improve the effectiveness of the overall SSDS 
m program. » " " „ * 

^ , / ''' ' 

The{ remainder of th±s chapter is organized irito four sections. Section A v. * 
describes the outcome -measures and predictor variables used s in the impact, 
^ analyses.. Section B describes the analytic procedures used to determine SSDS 
impact ojf student performance measures obtained from transcripts, and discusses 
the results of those analyses; Section (J provides the same .information fa'r 
impact analyses using 'student self-reported outcomes.. Section D summarizes, 
the overall findings of t£ie impact analyses. 

o 

* * • * * 

' A, Variables Used in the Impact Analyses * * 

Outcome Variables * * 

Two sets of outcome variables were used, in the impact analyses * The first set 
consisted pf four me'asures of the students' first-year academic work, derived 
mainly from the transcripts obtained for each' student. tfranscrif>t-derived 
outcome^ indluded: fl) persistence / an index of whether or' riot 'the student 
remained e'nroll'ed during his/her entire freshman year, (2) intensity of the 
students 1 efforts^ 5 as measured by totai credit hours of course work attempted 
in the freshman year, (3) progress , as measured by total o credit hours completed 
in' the- year, and (4), performance , the grade point average for* the freshman year. 

* * * 

Pata dn student persistence were obtained from the student transcripts, supple- 
mented by data from an item in the Spring Student Survey which asked the stu- ' 
dent whether he or s;he was Still enrolled. The. intensity and progress vari- 
abies were constructed "using . data from the transcripts, and from the host 0 
institutions* catalogs. The transcripts provided information about the numbers 
of credit l^ours attempted and completed; these numbers were then converted into 
proportions of a year's full academic load, using catalog information that 
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o 

defined "full load" for each institution. Finally*, 'the pej\ofmance ,data were 

derived directly from the transcripts, but with grades from some, institutions 

1 ' c 

re-scaled so that all were on a four-point sca-le. ' ' 

The second set of outcome variables consisted of seven measures derived from 

the Fall and Spring Student Surveys . Each of these variables was computed as, 

a chinge score, i.e., the Spring Value minus £he Fall* value. ^Approximately v 

two-thirds of the students responding to the Spring or Fall Survey responded^ J 

% to both Surveys, and these students provided the core for calculations of 

change scores.) Three of .the student-derived variables were related to the , 

students 1 educational and career Aspirations and .expectations.- The first of 
• \ - . * 

these, " Educa*;: " »al Qesires ," 'was based on a survey question asking what was 

.' - > - w 

the highest Educational attainment -(e.g., academic degree) the students wished 
" * * * * . *» 

to achieve; more specifically,- the' variable was a measure of increase or 

decrease in the desired attainment level be^een ^the Fall an<^ Sjgring Syirveys. - 

A second variable, ' ^Educational ExpeceaiiQr\s> I! represented the Fall-to-Spring 

change in the highest educational attainment ^expec ted by the students. " Career 

Plans ," the third variable, represented; the Fall-to-Spring change in the* ty£e 

of work the students planned to be*.doing five years'after tf)ey completed their 

* £ . ' [ 

education; to create* this variable, different jptf categories- were placed on a 

# *: ■ ^ ^ ' - . 

four-point scale of statfts and social dasirabi lity . 

A fourth student-reported outcome variable. was a measure of the, change in the 

• ■ * ^ ^ 

students 1 perceptions of .their own academic skills. The skill ratings from 

which the change measures were computed were based on seven -items in the 

» 

Student Surveys. /Those items asked the students £o rate themselVes on a five- 
point scale in reading, .writing, Mathematics, study "skills, and testrtaking 
skills, and on quality of .homework and ability ta do qollege work. The mean 
of the seven ratings was computed for both the F$ll and 'the Spring Surveys, 
and change scores were then calculated.' 

Thre^e additionaL student-derived variables were measures of the changes in 
s'tudents' perceptions of the problems they had in attending college. The three 
variables represented three problem areas: academic problems, general campus 
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problems, and personal problems.' Each of the three variables was based on 
responses to seven different' items or statements that students were asked to 
check if applicable. For the Academic Problems variable, for example, the 
seven statement's included", "Courses I wanted yere not available," "I do not 
have enough time to study," a^d "I make poor grades"." Items used in t\xe 
General Campus Problems variable included "Lack of information about the re- 
quirements," "There is no one on campus to talk to about my problems', "' and 
"I do not feel like J. belong here." The Pergonal Problems variable was based 
on a different set of items, • which "included, for example, "Financial problens," 
"My job takes too much, time," and "I am in poor health." Again/- change scores 
were computed for each variable by determining the differences between the 
composite score values for the Fall and Spring Surveys. 

Predictor Variables " • * 

I 

With the large amount of data collected on students, projects, and institutions 
it would have been possible to analyze many different items of information in 
relation to the outcome measures. However, any such wholesale use of pre- 
dictor variables in tHe impact analyses would have led to difficulties in 
interpreting th^ findings, and would probably have produced many spurious 
relationships among variables on the basis of chance alone. For these reasons, 
the number of predictor variables examined was constrained* by focusing on 
variables that appeared to have particular policy relevance and by combining 
individual data elements or items into composite variables. In addition, some 
preliminary exploratory analyses were performedi to help identify variables that 
might have predictive value. A total of 11 predictor variables were used in 
'the ^mpact analyses. 

The predictoV of greatest potential interest in this study was the 11-value 
categorical variable, Participation Profiles . This variable summarized much 
of the available information about the types And amounts of SSDS and SSDS- 
like services actually received 'by the students. More specifically, it; com- 
bined extensive -cfata fcf two general types: data on services given to parti- 
cipating students by thor projects , as recorded by staff members in the Parti- 
cipation Records, ahd" data reportedly the students themselves (in the Student 

' /"...• V 
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Survey) concerning the types of SSDS-like services they had received in the 
host institutions* Chapter 7 defines each of the 11 categories or profiles 
of the Participation Profiles variable, in terms of the mix of SSDS and SSDS- 
like services represented by that profile ♦ Basically, each student was 
assigned a set of indices indicating whether that_stud$nt had received any 
project counseling. wRether he/she had received more than one hour of project 
tutoring, and whether he/she had received more than one hour of project group 
instruction Similar indices, for SSDS-like^ services, were developed from the 
Student Survey data. When combined,, these six indices yielded a 64-category 

classification of all possible profiles. (Six indices, each with two possible 

6/ 

values equals 2 , or* 64 combinations.) However, many of these profiles were 
represented iiy only a few students; ^pr this reason, and to simplify the 
analyses, logically • similar and sparsely-represented profiles werS combined, 
resulting in a total of 11 categories or profiles as described in Chapter 7. 

Three other predictor* variables were based on t characteristics of the host 
institutions. The variable, Institution Type , represented both the institu- 
tion's type of control (public or private) and the highest level of offering 
(two-year versus four-year % or higher). The other two institutional variables 
wer£ Cost (yearly tuition plus fees) , afid Institution Size (total student en- 
rollment) . 

Individual project characteristics were represented by two predictor vari- 
ables: a Budget variable computed by dividing total project funds by the 
total number of students served by the project; and a Project Acceptance scale 
.derived from two items in the Project Director Interview. Tho'se items asked 
how wfcll the students served by the project were regarded by the regular 

students and the regular faculty at that institution. x r 

- • ■) 

Four additional predictor variables, derived from the Student Surveys, repre- 
sented characteristics of the students. Student Ethnicity had three categories 
Black, White, and other minorities (American Indian, Hispanic, and Oriental). 
Student Incentive was the sum (in dollars) of the grants and any tuition or 
fee waivers r the student had received. Family Inpome was the amount of annual 
income the student reported that his/her parents received. 0 
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.The .final predictor variable was a three -category index of the students' 
^Dependency Status . -The' first category, called for convenience the "independent 
. student, 1 ' included all students who were married, all students who were living 
in their own homes or .apartments, and all students who .were over- 21 and not 

* living with their parents. All remaining -students were divided .into two - 
"dependent student" groups;- one group consisted of dependent students from 
low-income 'families, and the othe^ of dependent students from higher-income 
families'! * 

§ - 4 • <• 

Analyse s of Impact on Students' Persistence, Intensity of Efforts, Progress / 
and Performance ' . 

' 1 — ' y 

x . / 

The impact analyses reported here used outcome measures base^d primarily on 
student" transcripts, as discussed, above in Section A. Student persistence was 
. given special emphasis, both because remaining' enrolled is an essential step 
xn gaining from a college 'experience , and because the available da^a on ^hat 
variable were considered at least as accurate as the information on any other 
outcome. The analysis of program impact on student persistence used a logistic 

• regression technique. That; technique was particularly appropriate, 'as it is 
specifically designed to examine the simultaneous effect of several predictors 

" on a dichotomous outcome measure (in. this case, students' completion or non-~ 
completion of the academic year). • The prpcedure yields a multiple ^regression 
equation relating the predictor variables to the odds that the outcome in 
question will occur-, i.e., that the student remains enrolled through the 

' academic year. That is, the results can be' interpreted as predicting how those 
odds wall go up or down as a function of the predictor variables. 

• . f 

, Table 8-1 presents a non-technical summary of the results of the final analysis 
using persistence as the outcome measure. Readers wishing a more detailed 

^and technical account of these results are referred to Appendix 8-1. The 
leftrhand column of the table lists the ^different values of the predictor 
variables being examined^ The right-hand column gives, for each such predictor 
value the odds that a student represented by that value will- 'still be enrolled 
at the end of the academic year. 



Table^Jl^l. Non-Technical Summary of Logistic 
Regrefjsipn Analysis Predicting Student Persistence 



Predictor Variable 



Odds of 
Students 1 
Persisting 



Baseline Condition (Intercept^ 

Institutional Type (Baseline: Public 4-year) 
% Private 2-Year * 
Public 2-Year 
Private '4-year 



Participation ^Profile I y 
(Baseline r^No Services) 



\ 



Profile "1 
Profile 2 
Profile '3 
Profile 4 
Profile 5 
Profile '6 
-Profile-?- 



/ 



Profile 8 
Profile 9 
Profile 10 



6.63 



** 



15.38 



9.28 
12.40 

13.721 



J.3.,53 
14.98 



Dependency Status (Baseline: Dependent, High Income) 

Independent * 3.98 
Dependent/Low Income ' - 



Multiplier 



(2.32) 



Monetary Incentives (Baseline: Mean- Value) 



6.72 



(1.40) 
(1.87) 

(2.07) 

(2.04). 
(2.26) 

(0.60) 

(1.01) 



***D « 0.03 



*Value at intercept ^presents a student in, a public 4r-y e ar institution, who 
received no SSDS-like services, who is from a family with % higher than average 
incom^ and is JLiving at home or in a dormitory, and who receives approximately 
§520^in tuition grants or fee wad vers. 

^The"-" indicates the coefficient is not significant at the 0.05 level. 

* 2 

***TKe ^^tatistTc is comparable to R" in the usual multiple regression formulation. 
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It will be noted that the first row-heading in the left-hand column is 
labeled, "Baseline Condition/ 1 This condition represents a' sojnewhat arbi- 
trarily selected combination of predictor valuables against which other con- 
ditions can conveniently be compared to- determine the effects of the various 
predictor variables. Specifically/ the baseline or intercept condition 
represents a student enrolled in a public 4-yeay col'lege or university, who 
is receiving no SSDS or SSDS-likfe services, who is living at home, 'whose 
parents' income is above average for this sample, and who has received grants 
and tuition/fee foaivers totaling $520.34 (the average amount for all students 
in the impact sample) . -^rom the right-hand column it can be seen^ that the 
odds in favor\of such a "baseline" student's completing the 'academic year 
were 6.63 to 1. % * . 

The next group pf conditions designated in ,the left-hand column represents 
students xn non-baseline institutions, i.e,, institutions other than public ; 
4-year colleges and*universities. Odds are shown in the right-hand column 
only for the one condition where those odds were significantly different from 
the odds for' the baseline condition. The odds for students to^persist in 
private 4-year colleges and universities were 15.38 to 1, or 2.32 times the 
odds for those in public 4-year institutions. (The multiplier factor — in 
this case, 2.32 — is shown* in parentheses to the right of the odds.) 

A similar interpretation may be made for the different participation profiles. 
(The baseline condition represents a no-service profile, and is equivalent to 
the "Profile 0" described in Chapter. 7.) It will be seen that five of the pro- 
files increased the persistence odds significantly: 'Profile ,3, which represent 
Students who received only outside (non-project ,' SSDS=like) counseling plus 
group insti action; Profile 4, which includes project counseling plus outside 
tutorial and/or group instruction; Profile 6, which includes project tutorial 
instruction pl'uJ outside counseling; Profile 9, which , includes project tutorial 
instruction plus outside group instruction, and Profile 10, which includes both 
project and outside group instruction, tutorial instruction, and counseling . f 
The general pattern here is that the more types of services provided, the 
greater the increase in odds of a student* s persisting (staying enrolled)^ 
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through the academic year. The highest odds, for example, are, foiPfcrofile 10, # 

which includes the full set of project' and outside services; for tttvi^aroup the 

odds are 2.26 times as high as those for the.baseline (no-services) condition. 

»" . . . 

The nex$ largest impact on persistence was associated with the student de- 
pendency status. Students s wfco were "independent," i.e., who were married ? 
and or^who lived in -their own apartment or home, had persistence odds only 
about half as favorable (high) as tfiose.for- non-married students living with 
parents or in a dormitory . \ . 

; - - ; ' . \ 

Finally, the value of 6.72 for "Monetary Incentives* represents the* persistence 
odds for a student^ receiving $100 more .in grants plus waivers than the base- 



-line-average of $520.34. The effects for each $100 increment .wore roughly 
cumulative, so that for a student with .grants and waivers totalling .$1020.34, 
or $500, above the baseline value, the persistence odds were better than 7 to 1. 
ThougH this effect is statistically significant, it. is evident that financial 
assistance, in the form of grants and waivers, had less impact on persistence 
than did some .of the profiles of SSDS and SSDS-like services. 

The odds-multiplying effects shown in Table 8-1 were generally cumulative, at 
least in direction if not in absolute magnitude. Thus -he highest predicted 
odds apply o a student enrolled in a private 4-year institution, who had all * 
categories of SSDS and SSDS-like services, who was living with parents or in c 
a .dormitory, and who was receiving sizable giants and/or waivers. 



\ 



Table 8-2 displays th§**6£atistics from the final regressions oh the intensity7 
of-effoit and progress crrfe^ria.^ Standard linear regression techniques' were 
used for these analyses, as the^qutcome iheasures were* continuous variab'les^. 
Since the variables included in the equations were the same, and the resulting 

• • • . 1 * ' • , 7 ( 

statistics* were very similar, the two analyses will be discussed toqetheri - 

\J 

The results show that bo.th the intensity of the students 1 efforts (credits 

/ 

attempted) and the students 1 progress (credits completed) were positively 
related to some combinations of program participation, to the size of t^e 
grants and waivers received, the amount of tuition, the size of. the students 1 

0 • ■ < 



j Table $.-2. Linear ^Regression Predicting Intensity (Course 
Units Attempted) and Progress *( Course Units Completed) , 



v ■ 



4 

I 

I 

i 

I 

ft 



edictdr Variable 



Regressiort Predicting: 



Intensity 



Regression^ 
Coefficient 



Unique Variance 
Explained 
(Percentage) 



Progress 



Regression 
Coefficient- 



Unique V&riance^ 
Explained 
(Percentage) 



jBaseline Conditions 
j( Intercept)* 

I . < * 

Institutional Type 
Private 2-iear 
Public 2-Year * % 
Private .4-Year ^ 

f 

Participation Profiles 

'Profile 0 (Baseline) 

Profile 1 

Pr^ile' 2 

ProfbTe 3 

Profile 4 

Profile 5 

Profile 6 

Profile 7 

Profile 8 

Profile 9 

" Profile 10 

S tude nb' E.t hn ic i ty - 
Black' * ' 
# Other Minorities 

Incentives ($100 , s) 

Family Income ($1000's 
» 

Proj ect Acceptance 

Proj. Budget ($100**s) 

Inst. Enrollment 
($100C , s) " 

Tuition & Fees ($100<*s 



28*67 



-4; 28 
-2.*27 
'-7. 51 



0.016 



* 0.014 



, v 32 ' 

f > 2.40 



4.34 

*2.86 
3.35, 
4.09 
4.29 
3.01 



-2.47 

^2:86 

0.21 
0.12 
1.32 

-0.31 



j 

0.37 w * 



0;011 
(0.006) 
(0.005) 

0.02], 

o . 064 1 , 

0.027 



0.020 



0.007 
6_ 



• 23:74 

r 

-3.54 

* «■> 

-5:4* 

2.75 

.3.80 

.4.29 
^ 2.69 
3.37 
3.17 
2.77 



-5.65 
-4.04 



0.005 



* o: 



'0.010 



0.28 
0.19 

V 05 ' 
0.02 ^ 

-0 .'26 
0.41 



0.033 
(0.024) 
(0.009,) 

0.030 . 
0.009 
0.014 
0J002 
0.0*12 , 

• 0.007 



\ 



23.77 
. 21/3176 

'0:132 

32.619 
-11.676 



r 



24>:97 
21/31*77. 
0 W 139 
28.833 
13.045 



Degrees of Freedom! 
R 2 

Criterion 'Mean 
Criterion S.D. 

^ * * . - v / ' 

*tfnterce£t represents a student in a public 4-year institution/ who receives no 

SSDS-lik^Service, i3 White, has $568. 4Q in grants and waivers , is paying -$€57. 55 d 

in »tuitiob and .fees, and has parents whose annual income is $10,409.60 per yeajZ.% „ 

>. < • ' B • . • . 
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.'families' income, and the degree to which the SSOS project, students, were 
accepted fcfc.er, . well regarded) at their institutions. The results were also 
similar in that botft ^intensity and progress were ? negdtively. influenced by 

. enrohanent 'ixi other than public 4-year institutions, by minority group status,, 
apd by institutional' size, ' S * 

\ ■ . ' / * \ 

Qf first importance* to tj)is study are the impacts of SSDS and SSDS-like 
services (Participation Profiles) on these outcomes. As the percentages of 
unique variance accounted for (shown in, the right-hand column fo$ each 'out- ** 
£ome measure ) indicate^ program participation uniquely accounted for only 
•1-.4 percent of the total variance of the intensity criterion, and lO^percent. 
of Hhe variartce escplained' by the % regression - in the regression predicting the 
students] progress, only 0,9 percent of the total variance atid 6i8 percent 
of the explained variance, were uniquely determined by the students' program/ 
participation^ 'Che regression coefficients 'fox; the individual participation 
profiles in both, regression show that the extent of ^participation had little ? 
(differential irapkct v m ' . . i ■ 

These regressions show that factors other- than participation largely .determine 
•the students' levels of progress and -intensity of effort. Monetary incentives 

(grants and waivers) and institutional acceptance tended to increase the 
'st-ude^rt^' intensity of effort whereas larger institutional student bodies were 

associated with lower values, on that criterion. In the regression predicting \ 

the amount of course work completed , (progress) , the major positive factors 

C 

were again student monetary incentives u and institutional; acceptance .of project 
students; student minority status and size of institutional enrollment were 
the major negative factors predicting progress, , 

. . ... ^ . • ^ . 

While the participation profiles were not major contributors tQ jfche explained 
variance in these regressions, ^hey account for enough to, be meaningfully, 
compared with the impact of student -incentives'. Roughly speaking', i students' 
participating in an SSDS program and receiving all types of services, but. not 
receiving any "grants or'Vaivers, tended to* attempt about tfce same course' load, 
.(number of credits) 1 as- students not receiving special services but having over 



> " * " ' — : 

$L,400 in grants and waivers. For the progress cfiterion, students .with full 

services bub no/ financial incentives tended to complete about the same number 
"...*•> . 

of credit -hours *as^studei>ts 'With no service and almost $1,000 in incentives. - 

, ■ * N * 

» Table 8-3 shows thfe results, tff the regression predicting the student perfor- 

' ' ^ - ■ ) 

mance criterion • (cumulative grade point average) . m The major predictors of . 

this outcome measure were student ethnicity and the monetary incentives. 

Minority students, especially \Black students, were predicted toTia^e lower ,^ 

♦ G^As. This pattern is .consistent with the results of two of the analyses ^ 

1 ■ "i * 

described above. However, the relationships of performance to institutional 

type and *to participation profiles contrast sharply with 'those earlier analyses 
' ( % " _The fcrencTfor performance indicates higher grades for students in private * . . 
4-year colleges and universitiss^fchan for public 4-year 'institutions. Tn 
additi'on, it shows lower 'performcince for students receiving SSDS or SSDS-like 
se<rvices; All of these results are discussed further in\the final section of 
thig chaptfer. ' S ^ • . 

* • 

t 

^ _ ^ _ y 
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Table 8-3. Linear Regression Predicting Performance 
. „ t • # (Grade Polafc Average) v * * 



- — ta— 

Regies 



Predictor Variable 
r 



r 



Baseline Condit;Loris (Intercept) * 
i . 

Institutional^ Type 

% Private 2 -year 
Public 2-ye^r 
Private 4-year 

Participati9n : Profiles , » 

'Profile V (Baseline) , 

Profile 1 . 

Profide l \\ 
, Profile 3 • 
^ Profile 4 

Profile 5 

Profile # 

Profile p - 

Profile^ 
. .Profile 9 

Profile io 

.Student Ethnicity ' 

Black * * : 

Other Minorities 

Incentives ($100 '£) •» 

Tuition & Fees (SlOO's) 

Family Income -($1000 '.s) 



sxpn 
Coeff iqient 



/2M04 



Q.097'' 
0'. 317 



-0*135 



-0.239 
-0,146 

-0.140 



-0.355^ 
-Q.150 

0.015 »' 

-0.013 

0.007 
< 



1. 



- N (' -Unique Variance 
Expla inedv^P ercentage ) 



0.921 



0.545 



3.385 

2.276 
0.299 
0.355 



F = 17.78 Degrees of . Freedom 
R 2 = 0.081 

^Performance mean => 2/251 



3615/18 
t 



Performance* S.D. = 0.787 



♦Intercept, represents a student in a public 4-year institution, who receives, 
( no SSDS-like services, is White, has £5^8.40 in grants and waivers, is pay- 
• ' ing $857.55 in tuitrion* and fees, and has parents whose annual inebme is 
$10,409.60^per year. * . ' A 
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* C. # Analyses of Impact on' StUden^Reported Outcomes ' * t • 

4 . » • ; % ^ f ^ % . . ^ * " 5 

t ^*-None' of the* seven student-rgpprted<outpomes measured in this stpdy revealed 

, * ± n linear regression analyses any interptetable predicti-ve relationships with 

• * * w+ * . . 
• • any /of «the predictor * variables discussed up x to t this point. Because of £>ur 

special interest in thenar ticipation "Profile varitolq, /however, that va&able 

/ was recodsd into a set df ttfree variables, to see if any. associations could be 

r I \ \ • . , i * ^ , , * ' ' * 

found with thoseTout comes c * The new variables, .group instruction time , ^tutpring' ' 

time* and counseling time , each combined in £ single scale the "total amount' of 4 

-'tithe a student spent in the. designated type of activity, whether 6r not that 

r activity, w^s j&ovided by an SSDS 'project. When these new -variables were 

analyzed, some statistically significant bp£ very weak' correlation^y*ith % the 

outcomes were found. Self -perceived changed in skill stings showed ^ . 

positive (0.08) correlation -with amount of tutofcing*activity . < Reduction in 

"V f students' perceived problems had Si -0.03 coi^relatioh wj.tlv amount of tutoring m 

time.and a 0.G5 correlation with, counseling* time . • These very low "correlations 

are statistically significant only because of,' the large number of degr&es- df * 

'y freedom in the analyses* ' \ I 



> . • _ « 

— Dr — Discussxon~(>f~ Result's ' ' • , x 

Thig discussion # of the imp&ct* analyses will f qpus* on the outcome's' derived £rom 

official transcripts, as<the analyses using student-reported outcome data j' [ * 

. yielded only a small 'number of significant relationships., and those were of v - I 

very marginal strength. The analyses b^sed on transcript* data, w*)il£ al^o 
• * . . i . s 1 

accounting for, only -modest percentages of • total variance in the outcome * 

measures, showed a largeri numb6r % of important,- and in most <2ases quite con-/ \. 

— «~ — " * *~ <% 

^ sistent, ^tfrends in the relationships between policy- re levant predictor variables 

and outepmes. 0 ^ ^ n • 

* • . * ~ i 

: » v - » . 

From a program' policy viewpoint, the predictor variable of greatest interest 
^ t is the « Participation Profil<£ variable derived from participation *'re cords anu 
student self-repbrts, as analyses using this variable directly reflect the 
impact of SSDS and SSDS-like services on students 1 chances for success in their 1 
postsecondary efforts. The analyse ^reported above indicate that the patterns 

t • ■ • - 




." . 



\ 



f »of services provided to students constituted ope* of the most important pre- 

»v dictors examined 'here irx determining thl students 1 persistence in their 

* * 

academic ^studies, the number of course units thai they attempted, and the ' 

* «. • « 

number of course units that they completed. In all three of these cases, the 
* v ' * 

relationships was positive, i.e., more services were associated wi'th more 

• * - • 

favorable values on the three outcome measure^. The ( contribution of the ser- 

vices is most clearly illustrated by the fact that students receiving the full 
range *of SSDS and SSDS-like services examined here had predicted odds of, per- 
sisting (staying enrolled through the academic year) 2.26 times the odds for 
students who received • no sUch services; these are w more favorable odds than 
tho§e predicted for students receiving the highest level of financial incen- 

i 

^- tiveS (grants and waivers) ,found in this study, but not receiving any SSDS or 
SDSS-like services. The analysis for course units attempted, .wKiie less m 

* dtamatic, nevertheless shows the participation profiles to have .explained more 
of the "outcome variance the£n" student ethnicity, income level of students 1 

9 parents, or*,the size of institutional tuition and fees. Participation profiles 

* were less effective in predicting the number of course units completed, but 

if • 
were -still about as effective as a $900 differential in financial incentives,. 

or a $14,000 difference' "in parental income. m 9 v 

^Surprisingly, at least on first consideration, full-service participation by 

* m ' . '* • 

students was associated with lower grade point ^averages. For exknple, the 

mean GPA for students in the two profiles representing the largest amount of 

received services was 2.25, whereas that for students .in the two profiles- [ 

. representing* the least services was 2.38. Although this may *ppea$ to con- 

tradict the findings for persistence, intensity of effort, and progress, I 

the explanation probably lies in selection factors. Generally speaking, it "is „ 

the more^rieedy students who receive the most services from the projects;' in 

many cases, this greater need reflects a poorer educational background and 

. poorer entry skills on the part of the students concerned. Thus, even, though 

'tjife services re successful in helping 'to keep students enrolled, and in 
I * * • 

x encouraging them to attempt and gomplote more courses, the students receiving* 

/ \ * 

the greatest services still|have bafeic academic deficiencies that are difficult* 

,if not impossible to overcome in a single 'academic year, and these deficiencies 

\ ^v*^- • • i '. *. 

\ ... ' 



evidence themselves in poorer grades for that initial year. In this connec- 
4 . ' . . \ • i ' 

tion it • is important to remind readers- .that £he ' impact sample consisted 
entirely of freshmen. If the explanation proposed hare is correct, students 
receiving greater services over multiple years should be found in the 'follow- 
up survey (to be performed in the 1981-82 acadewic year when students still v 
enrolled will be juniors) to have overcome or at 'least reduced their academic 
(disadvantage relative to other sample students receiving fewer services. 

In any event, it is probably realistic to consider persistence as -the most 
important outcome measure, and then courses attempted and completed as the 
next most important, at least for the first academic year or two. If students 
dc not stay enrolled, or do -hot complete courses, any benefits they might derive 
'from the college experience are automatically greatly limited*. Conversely, if 
they <to s1:ay enrolled and complete courses, even if their grades are poor, 
^their potential benefits remain high and the institution/project continues to 
;have an opportunity .to help those students achieve their educational goals. 
From this point of , view it can be argued that the types of services' provided 
b^SSDS projects were valuable to participating students .despite the negative 
relationsfiiptkfound between amount of services and grade point averages in the 
students 1 freshiwan year; „ 

\ * 

' ' f " ' . ' « 

Three other predictor, variables' are also of potential policy relevance, as 

^ 'they represent factors tl*at are beinp influenced, or presumably coul3 be 

directly or indirectly influenced, by the projects J* administration and staffs. 

These are (1) the host institutions • level of .acceptance of, and regard for, 

the project students, % which may reflect in some measure the project staffs' 

own attitudes, (2) the financial incentives received by participating students, 

which projects. may be able to influence by their referral services, and (3) 

the projects' per-student budgets', which might be affected by national program 

policy anVor by projects' focusing their funds on fewer students. r 

The fir ;t of these variables, institutional acceptance of project students, 
was positively associated with the course units attempted and completed by 
students. In terms of percentage 'of variance explained, acceptance cf project 



students was the best predictor of course units attempted, and -one of the best 
predictors of course units completed. However, it is not possible to demon- 
strate the direction of causality, if any causality exists; one tenable expla- 
natioh is that the superior performance of students in some projects was the 
cause ratbefc than the result of their .better acceptance on campus,' 

Monetary incentive (grants and waivers} was a relatively strong predictor for 
all four transcript-based outcome measures. Students receiving larger founts 

4 

of such aid tended to have higher levels of persistence, cpurse units ' 
attempted, course ugits completed, and grade point averages.* 

Projefcts' per-student budget showed a significant relationship with only one 
outcome: course units ccmpleted. This was a weak positive association in 
which students in projects spending ^nore dollars; per participating student v 
tended to complete more units. * * ** 

- . • ' I* " 

Student .ethnicity ahd type of institution were the strongest predictors among * 

the control variables examined. Membership in either minority group-- Black, 

or "other minority" — showed a fairly strong negative association with three 

of the outcomes: course units attempted; course units completed', and grade 

p<gint average. Whil& these findings are consistent with earlier research, it 

is of greater interest that students' minority-group Membership was not 

associated with reduced persistence. That is, Black} and other minority 

students wete as likely as' White students to remain enrolled. 

Type of institution was significantly related to all four transcript-based * 
outcomes. Within this predictor variable, the major contrasts were between 
.the public and private 4-year institutions. In comparison with student? from 
private 4-yea» colleges and universities, those* from public 4-year institutions 
tended to attempt and to complete more course .units . However, the Dublic- 
institution students also tehowed less persistence and poorer grades. Un- 
fortunately, the data from *J\ir> study offer no clear cues as to the 'reasons •" 
for these relationships. 
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Mother conditionirig variable, size of the institution's enrollment, showed 
relatively large negative associations with course units attempted an<ji ^com- 
pleted by students* That is, SSDS-eligible students in larger institutions , 

tended to take and complete .fewer courses. 

- 

Finally, higher levels of income of students 1 parents were associated with 
greater numbers of course units attempted "and completed, and also with higher 
grade point, averages. This last finding is not unes^pected, but it is inter7 
esting to note that student financial incentives (grants and tuition/fee 
waivers) were apparently effective in offsetting the negative effects of 
poverty backgrounds if or some students; such' incentives were stronger 
predicto^, of course units attempted and completed, an& r grade point averages, 
f:han the level of parental income, at least within the income range examined 
in this study. 

E. Summary 

Heigression_janalys.es were_used to examine the effects of certain student, 
project, and participation variables on a variety of outcome measures related 
to the students 1 postsecondary studies. . These analyses were limited to SSDS- 
eligible students in their freshman year, and thus to short-term program 
effects. The m^jor findings were as follows: 

■ \ 

• 'Students who received a full range of SSDS and SSDS-like services 

• were more likely to stay enrolled in their postsecordary institution 

through the full academic year (compared with students of comparable 

/ \ 

background who received few or no special services).* 

• Students receiving full-range services were likely to attempt and to 
complete more course units during the academic year. 

• Students receiving full-range services were likely to have ^ower 
jgrade-point averages, but this appears to be a selection effect 

rather than a negative effect of the services, i.e., projects tend 
to give more Services to students with more obvious learning defi- 
ciencies and poorer entry skills. 
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Project students in institutions whose administrators and staffs 

express greater acceptance of, and regard for/ the project and its 

students were likely to attempt and to complete more course units. 

It is not clear, however, whether the greater number, of 'courses**- 

attempted and completed was an effect or a cause of the institutions' 

higher regard for the project students. 

./ S 
Students receiving lkrger amounAs.of monetary aid (grants and 

waivers) tended to have higher Revels of persistence (i.e., to com- 

plete their freshman year) , more course units attenpted and com- 

pleted, and better grade point ^averages. 

Minority^ group students tended to attempt and complete fewer course " 
uhits, and to receive lower grades. However, Black and other minority 

r ■ v 

students were as likely as White students to complete their freshman 
ydar. * 

SSDS-eligible students 'in larger institutions tended to take and convr 
plete fewer courses. / ^ 

Students whose parents had higher incomes tended to take* and complete 
more courses and to receive higher grades. ^ • 
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* Appendix 4-1. Percentages of Majority (White.) 
Students in Student Bodies -in Different Types of Institutions 

Percentage* ofp^ajority Students 

- 



v Frequency 




♦ 








Percent 












» 'Row pet: 


'2-Year . 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 




Col Pet. 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Total 


00-10% 






'3/6 


21 


53 




0.00 


0.00 


" -9.6l 


6,42 


■ 16.03 




0.00* 


0.00 


' 59-. 96 


40.04 




r>*- 


'0.00 


0.00 


47.76 


15.05 c 




11-50% / 


11 


39 


0 


6 


56 




.3.15., 


11.61- 


o.oo 


1.71 


16.68 




18.91 


70.83 


-o.oo 


10.26 






87.50 


35.12 


0.00 


4.01 




5l-&9% 


2 


47 


13 


•> 

63 


124 




0.45 


* 14.21 


. 3.90 


18.81 


37.38 




1.21 


38.03 


10.44- 


50.32 






12.50 


42.26 


'19.40 . 


44. 11 




9O'-l'0O% 


0 


25 


22 


52 


100 




■• 0.00 


' 7.61 


6*61 


15.71 


29.92 




o.po 


25.43 


22.08 


52.49 






0.00 


22:62 


32.84 


« 36.83 




TOTAL 


12 \ 


112 


67 


142 


333 




3.60 


33.63 


20.12 


42.64 


100.00 



Statistics for 2-Way Tables 

^ « Chi-Square 164.081 * DF = 9 PROB = 0.001 

, • ' ' 
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Appendix 4-2. Percentages of Minority Group 
Faculty 'Members' at Host Institutions 



Percentage of Minority faculty * 



PERCENTAGE CE M1N0P1TY EACULTY /& 
PF_.MINOR FREQUENCY CUM FRcC PERCENT CUM PERCENT 



00-05* 
06-10? 
11-50* 
51-10C* 



SI 
84 
84 
74 



91 
176 
259 
333 



27.447 
25.275 
25. 145 

22, 132 



. 2-7.447 
52.723 
.77.868 
ICO. 000 
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Appendix 4-3. Percentages of. Minority Faculty 
Members' in Different types of; Institutions 

■ * . * * 

Percentage of Minority Faculty 



Frequency 
Percent 
Row- Pet. 
Col Pet. 


2-Year- 
Private . 


2- Year 
Public • 


4- Year 
Private 


4-Year 
Public 


\ 

Total 


00- 05% 


2 ' 
• 0.45 
1.-64 ■ 
12.50 


23 - 
.* 7-01 , 
25.53 
20.83 


23 
6:76 
24.62 
33.58 


44 
'13.23 
48.21 
" 31.03 


"27.45 


06- 10% 


' .0 . 

'•p-.oo* . 

.0.00 
0.00 


18 
5.41 
* 21.39 
16.07 . 


' * 11 , 
3.30 ' 

13.07 

16.42 


55 
16.57 
65.54 
38.85 


' • 84 
* 25.28 


11- 50% 


2 

.0.45 
.1.79 
12.50 


59 ' 
17.82 . 
70.861 
52.98 


2 

0.45 
1.79 .' 
2.24 ^ 


' 21 
6. '43 
. 25.56- 
15'. 07 


• 84 
25.15. 

-sr.- 


51-100%, 


9 

2.70 
12.21 
75.00 


11 
3.40 
15.38 
10.12' 


32 « 
9.61 
43.42 
47.76 . 


21 
6.42 
* 28.99 
15.05 


- 74 
• 22.13 


TOTAL 


12 

' 3.60 


112 
33.63. 


67 
20.12 


142 
42.64 


333/ 

1 po. p/ 



* « 

Statistics for 2-Way Tables * 
Chi- Square 124.103 DF = ~9 PROB * 0.0001 



Appendix 4-4. Percentages of Full' Time 
In Different Types of Situations 



Students 



r 



** 

Percentage of 
Pull Tirate Students 


3 


J 








Frequency 
Percent 
Row Pet. 
Cbl-Pct. 


2-Year 
Private 


2-Ye^ar 
Public 


» 

1 4-Year 
Private 


4-Year 
Public 


' Total 


^ , ♦ 
K ( • 00-, 50% 
/ 

V i 


0 

'o/.oo 

0.00 

o.bo 


' 63 . 
18". 82 ■ 
81.67 
* 55.95 


2, ' 

0. 45 • 

1. -95 
2.24 


. 13 
' 3.77 
16.38 
8'. 85 


\77 
23. 04 


■ * 51- 75% 

: m %. 


9 

2.70 
9.71^ , 
75.00 


39 
11.81 
42.45 
■35.12 


0' 

/o.'oo 

. 0*00 
• 0.00 


44 
13.31 
47.84 
31.22 


93 
27.83 


*76-k>0% 

■ / 


. • '3 ' 
0.90. • 
. 1.83.' 
?5.00 


10 J 
3.00 
6 .,11 
8.93 


* . 66 
19.67 
40.04 
97.76 


85 
25.56 
52.02* 
59.93 . 


164 
49.13 


-TOTAL 


12 

3.60 - 


iu 

33.63 


67 
20.12 


, 142 
42.64 


333 
100.00 



"A 



Chi- Square. 



Statistics for' 2-Way Tables 

185.261 DF = 6 PROB - 0.0001 




Appendix 4-5. Freshman Retention Rate 
for Different^ Types of Institutions 



Freshman Retention Rate* 



Frecmenev 


v > ' < 




4 










* 








Rbw Pet. • 


• 2-Year 


2-Year 


-4- Year 


4- Year 




Col Pet. 


Private ■* 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Total 


25- 50% * . 


.2 


27 


0 


25 * 


54' 


* 


\ 0.45 


8.21 


*0.00 . 


•7.45 


16.11 




» ,2.80 


•50.96 


0.00 


46.24 s * 






~ 12.50 -. 


24.40 


^0.00 


17.46 




51- 60% " 




61 


3 


. 56 


129 




•2.70 


'18.22 


0.90 


16.78 


38.60 






47.20 


2.33 


43-. 46 


\ 




7,515(0 


54.17 


4.48 


39.34 




61- 70% 


' " 2 ' 


4 


18 


14 


" 37 




0.45 ; 






A nfi 


* 1 1 A 
XX . Xft 




- 4.04 


10*78 


48.52 


36.66 




12.50 


3.57 «. 


,26.87 


9.58 




' 71- 80% 


, ' 0 


12 \ 


20 


28 


60 




0.00 


* - • 
3,: 60 *■ 


6.01 


' 8.48, 


18.09 


i « 
* J- 


* 0.00 


' 19.92 


' 33.20 


46.87 






V.oo 


10.71 


29.85 


19.88 


1 


> '81- 90% 


0 


8 * 


26 v 


19 


53 




0.00 


2.40 ■ 


7.81- 


- 5.86 


16.07 


* t 


0.00 


14 ."95 


48.60 


36.45 






0.00 


7.14 


38.81 


13.73' 




TOTAL 


12 


> 112 ' 


67 


• 142 


,333 


7 3-60 * 


33.63 


' 20.12 


' 4.264 


100.00 



Chi '-Square 



Statistics for 2rWay Tables 

■ 108.623 DF = 12 • PROB = 0.0001 




Appendix 4-6. Number of Years Projects Have Been 
Operating In Different Types of Institutions 



Type of Institution 



* Frequency 
Percent 
Row Pet. 
r • *Col Pet. 


0-2 Years 


r. 
/ 

3-6 Years 


7 Years 


2-Year • Private 


0 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


11 s 

3.15 
87.50 
7.36 


2 

0.45 , 
12.50 • 
1.27 . 


* 2-Year Public 


10 
3.00 
8.93 
13.80 


• 67 
20.02 
59.52 „ 
46.72 


35 
10.61 . 
31.55 
' 29.99 


4- Year Private 

* * 


11 
3." 30 
16.42 
15.18 


37 
10 *96 
5 4'. 48 
' 25.58 


20 
5.86 
- 29.10 
16.55 


\ 4- Year Public 

\ 
\ 


51 ^ 
15.46 
36.24 
71»0'2 


9 

29 
8.72 
20.45 
20.35 


61 
18.47 
43.31 
52.19 



TOTAL 

/ 



72 
21.76 



143 
42.85 



.118 
35.39 



Total 
■# 

12 
3.60 



112 
33.63 



67 
20.12 



142 
42.64 



333 
100.00 



Chi-Square 



Statistics for 2-Way Tables, 

62.757 DF ■« 6 PROB .= 0.0001 





Appendix 4-7. ^Turnover Rate in Project Staff 
at Different Types of Institutions * 



Type »of Institution 



frequency 




\ * 




t 


Percent 










Row Pet. 










Col Pet* 




10-25% 


25-100% 


Total 


2- Year Private * 


0 


12 


-0 


12 




0.00 


*'3„60 


0.00 


3.60 


• 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 






* - 0.00 


10.28 


0.00 




2-Year. Public 


26 


55 


31 " 


112 




7.81 


16.42 


9.41 


33.63 




23 % .21 


48.81 


27.98 




. — : 1 


21.28 


46.83 


33.31 




4-Year Private 


26 


14 


27 


67 




. 7.81 


4.20 


8.11 


20.12 




38*81 


20.90 


40.30 






21.28 % 


• 11.99. 


28.70 




4-Year" Public 


70 


36 


36 


c 

142 




21.08 


10.83 


10.73 


42.64 


* 


49.44 


'25.40 


25.16 






57.45^ 


3.0.90 


37.99 ' 




TOTAL ' 


122 


117 


94 


333 




- 36.70 


35.06 


28.25 


100.00 



\ 



Chi- Square 



Statistics for 2-Way Tables 

51.720 DF = 6 PROB « 0.0001 



Y 



A-8 



22a 

















V 


* 
















/ 












* 1 




t 






X 






# 


• 


9 












* 




/ 

f 








Appendix 4-8.. Sex of Project Directors Relative . # 


i 


r 


to Percentage of Male Project Staff % / 




\ 
















c 

» 


a 

i 






> 






<> * 






c 

: 




'» • 




on PrrtS c± r»t~ Q+- 

*r x \Jj col- o uaii 












* 


Frequency 














Percent 








• 

» • * 






Row Pet. 












Qol Pet. 


Female 


Male 




Total 


) 


* • 


* 00- 33% 


94 




• 


129 








28.28 


•10.32 




' 38.60 t 








73. '2^ 


26.74 










* * 


\ 56.97 * 


20.49 








1 • 


34- 50% 




87 




* 150^-, 








18.89 


26^06 




44.94 




* 


r P 














* 


■38.05 


51.74 










j * 51-100% . 
• • 


8 


47 




55 








2.47 


13.98 


*> 


16.46 ' > , 






* < 


15.02. 


84.98 








S 




4.98 


27.77 








TOTAL 


165 


168 




• 

33.: • N 






"V * * 


49.64 


50.36 




10.0.00 

t 






Statistics for 2- 


-Way Tables 










Chi-Sguare 

j 


- 58.428 


DF = 2 


PR0B = 0.0001 / 

• " r • 


• 




* I 




- 




* 














































• 














t 








• 


- 


* • 

* 










ERJC, 




A-9 

♦ . /. 
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Appendix 4-9. • sex of Project Directors Relative 
to Percentage of Female Institutional Faculty 



Percentage Female 
Faculty 



Frequency 
Percent 
Row Pet. 



Col Pet. 


Female 


Male. , 


00- 25% 


' 39 


46 




11.78 


13.68 ' 




46.27 - 


53.73 




23.73 


27.17. 


26- 40% 


* 80 . 


97 




. 24.07 • 


. 29.00 • 




45.36 


54.64 




48.50. 


57.58 


41-100% 


" 46 


26 




13.78 1 


' '7.68 


J 


64.23. 


35.77 




27.77 


13*25. 


\ 4 

'TOTAL 


' 165* 


168 




49.64 


. 50.36 



Total 

85 
25,4V 



177 
53.07 



/71 
21.46 



. 333 
100.00 



Statistics for 2-^Way Tables 



Chi- Square 



7.763 



DF = 2 PROB 0.0206 
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Appendix 4-10. Joint Distribution of Percentage of 
Minority Faculty at Host Institution and Ethnicity 
• of th6 SSDS' Project Director 



ERLC 



Percentage of 
, Minority Faculty 

* 


1 

V | 




4 


Frequency 
Percent 
Row Pet. 
Col Pet. 


j 

Black . 


^ Other 


* 

• 

t 

White 


00-05% \ 

t 

.> * * 


47, 
14. lo' 
51.39 
25 . 89 


0 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


44 
13.34 
48.61 
41 . 89, 


06- 10% 


30 

. 9.05, 
•35.80 
16.61 . 


. 8.S2 
34.10 

. .63.03 


25 
' 7.61 
30.10 ' 
23.88 


11- 50% 

• 

« 


. 40 
11.89 
47.29 
♦ 21.83 


17 
5.06 
20.10 
36.97* 


27 
8.20 
32.60 
25.74 


51-100% , . 

■ ■ ■ — ^ 


' 65 . 
19.43' 
&7.79* • 
35\ 6 7 


0 

0.00 
0.00 * 
0.00 


9 ' 
'2.70 " 
12.21 
.8.49 


TOTAL 


' 181 
54.47 


46 
13.67 


106 
31.85 


Statistics for 2* 


-Way Tables 




Chi- Square „ 

* 


» 89.226 DF = 6 


PROB = 0.( 
• 


M \ 








< — 

♦ 


* 


229 


* 



Total 

91 
27.45 



84 
25.28 



84 
25.15 



74 
*22 . 13 J 



333 
100.00 



A-ll 



Appendix 4-11 • Mean Number of SSDS Project Staff 
Members at Different Types of Institutions 



Type of * * 

Institution 

Two-year colleges 

Private four-year colleges 

Public four-year colleges 

All Institutions 



Number of Total Number 

Institutions of Staff 



124 
" 67 
"142 
333 



3629 

r 

, -1523 
6627 
11779 



Number Staff 

Per Institution 

« « 

29.27 
22.73 * - 
I 46.67 
35.38 . 



> 



\ 



230 



Appendix 4-12. Distribution of Time Commitment of Project Staff and 

Student Status of Staff. for Different Sizes of Projects 
o . A 

L ■ ■ J' 





Number of 


Mean Number 


Percentage of Staff Committed 


Percentage of Staff 


(Number of Clients) 


Projects 


Staff Per Projeqt 


Less than Halftime 


Halftime 


Fulltime 


tidobxixeu ao jLuaeuts 


039-200 


99 


22.4 


: 9 

76.8" 


5.1 


18.1 


72.0 


2'6l-500 

** * 


158 


31.7 


70.9 


12.3 


16.8 


«8.9 


501-21*3 


76 


59.8 


79.9 y 


^-HT.7 


9.4 


82.6 


. ALL PROJECTS* 


333 

i 


35.4 

i 


75.5 ' 


10.4 ^ 


14. 0. 


74.8 




9 

ERIC 



231 



232 



-* 
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Appendix. 4-13 . Sex and Ethnic Identification 
of Project Staff 



" Percentage All 
Project Staffs 

Sex 

Female ^ . 57.8 

Male . > 42.2 

31.1 
7.4 
7.5 
54.0 
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Ethnicity 

Black 
Hispanic 

Other Minorities 
White J 
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Appendix 4-14 „ Project Directors 1 View of Needed 
Staff Improvement 



Improvement Area 
Staff commitment and morale 
Working style of staff 
Training and experience « " 



Percentage of 333 PDl's 
Saying Improvement Needed 

5.9 ■ 

/ 5.9 

, 2 ' \ 



'234 . 



Appendix 4-15. .Mean Number of Participating 
Students Per SSDS Project for Different 
* \ Types of Institutions 



Type of 
Institution 

Two-year collages 

Private four-year colleges 

Public four-year colleges 

All institutions 



Number of 


Participants 


Colleges 


Per Project 


124 


524.3 


67 


158.6 


142 


437.8 


' 333 


413.8 



Appendix 4-16. Distribution of Client Ethnicity 

(Based on Final Performance v Report , Special Services , U.S . 
Office of Education , Computer* Sciences, Corp-. , January 198^.) 



i 





Number of" 




Ethnicity 


Clients: 


Perpent 


American Indian/Alaskan 


2754 


/ 2.21- 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3011 

'/ 


2.41 


Black 


. ' / 61765 ( 


49.46 


Hispanic . • . 


t 

/ ' 21566 

/ / ' 


17.-27 


White 


> 35777 


28.65 



r 
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Appendix 4-17. Distribution of Client Eligibility 

(Based qp. Final Performance Report/ Special Services/ U»S . 
. Office of Education / Computer Sciences Corp v/ January 1-980.) 



Eligibility Criteria 
Low Income 
Cultural Need 
Educational Need 
Physically Disabled 
Limited English 



Number ofc 
Clients 

61472 

10268 

41499 

5575 

6053 



Percent 
49.23 

8.22 
33.23 . 

4.4 



4.85 



\ 



4* 

% 



A- 18 
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Appendix 4-18 ♦ Source and Amount of Project Funds.' 



Source Number of Proj, 

of Funds p Receiving Funds 

Federal * 333 

State' 100 

« * » 

Other * 92 



Percent Pro} « 
Receiving Funds ' 



100,0 . 
30 .Q c 
27.6* 



Dollars 
Per Project 

$106,106,45 

56,303.48 

32,89/1.40 



j 



Appendix 4-19 ♦ Types of In-Kind Services 
Received by Projects 



Type of Service 
Received 



\ 



Percent of Project 
Receiving Service (N = 333) 



Office/Classroom Space 


89.5" 


* 

Clerical Assistance 


31.0 


Instructional Services 


54.6 


Counseling Services 


39.6 


Telephone/Postage ■ 


51.0 



r 



A-20 
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Appendix 5-1. 'Percentages of Institutional Administrators 
Who Gave High Priority to Different Higher 
Education Goals by Institutional Type 



Higher Education Goal 



\ 



Two-Year Private Four- Public Four- 
Colleges Year Colleges Year Colleges 



Retain all freshmen through degree . '10 

«Give each student ind ividual attention 61 

> Help disadvantaged students succeed in 48 
college / 

Develop students social skills * , * 0 

Develop students academic skills t 44 

Remedy the* academic deficiencies of ' 56 

disadvantaged students* 

Develop students aesthetic awareness " -3 

Develojy students cultural awareness 0 

Develop, students consumer awareness , 3 

and skills 

Enhance the institution's academic 4 
respectability 

Help- students analyze values and beliefs 8 

Help students clarify career interests 78 
and aspirations 

Hdlp students develop self-confidence 5 
and self-esteem 

Help students learn to analyze ir forma- 4 
tion and make decisions* 

Develop an enthusiasm for learning 3 

Prepare students for graduate or pro- 3 ( 
fession school 

Prepare students to compete in the labor 57 
market 

Prqpare * students to assume leadership 4 

cole's 



30 
6 
15 

0 

62 
29 

0 

♦ or 
o 



52 

, 31 

6 
12 

0 

6 

15 

49 



18 
54 
36 

43 

20 

0 
15 
. 1 - 

^ 30 

24 
30 



20 

28 
14 

32 

15 



Appendix 5-2. Percentages of Project Directors 
\ Who Gave High Priority to Different 

\ higher Education Goals by Institu- 

, % \^ tional Type • ' 

, ' • \ *• 

\ Two- '/ear Private Four- Public Four- 

Higher Edu cation Goal . Colleges Year Colleges Year Colleges 

C 

* Retein ill freshmen through degree .30 14 - 44 

Giv6 each student individual, attention * 34 31 . 16 

Help disadvantaged students succeed in « *2^ , 23 % 23 

college * " v 

Develop students social skills * 0 6 .0 

pevelop students academic skills 48, 92 55 ^ 



Remedy the academic deficiencies of 41 4* 36 

disadvantaged students * ' 

\ . • ■ . ' t • 

'Develop students aesthetic awareness ' * 0 0 0 

\ 

Develop students cultural awareness 0 ; , 0 7 

Develop students consumer awareness * 0 ' 0 0 

and pfcills > j. 

Enhance the institution's academic 1 0 10 

t respectability " 

Help students analyze values and beliefs 32 31 13 

Help students clarify career interests 50 8-^-13 

•and agitations * 

Help students develop self-confidence 19 .6 14 

and self-esteem » 

Help students learn to analyze informa- 30 86 51 

tion' and make, decisidn^ i 

Develop an enthusiasm, -for learning 4 31 * 20 

Prepare students for graduate or pro- 16 0 32 

fession sdhool * 

I 

Prepare students to compete in the labor 49 ( 2 42 

, market c ' . ' 

Prepare students to assume leadership 20 1 21 26 

roles ' * 



3 



Appendix 5-3. Institutional Administrators' Perception of 
the Academic Credibility of the\ssDS Project for 
Different Types of Institutions 



At3m. View of 

Pro j • Credibility 



r f 

^ FREQUENCY 
*> PERCENT 

, ROW /CT 

„ VUIj PUT 


• 

2-YEAR 

/"V\T T PPn 

COLLEGE 


PRIVATE 
4-YEAR 


PUBLIC 
4-YEAR 


\ TOTAL 


2) POOR 


15 


'o 


10 


. \ 25 




4.60 


0.00 


2.90 


• : 7.51 


1 


61.33 


0.00 


38.67 




12 . 37 


0.00 f 


6.81 / 




3) FAIR 


35 


■ / 12 


50 


97 




io.6i 


3.45 


14.96 


29.03' 




36.55 


11.90 


51.55 






28.49 


17.16 


35.09 




4) GOOD 


52 


39 


53 


143 


% 

t 


*15.*>7 


11.71 


15.79 


43.06 




36.15 


27.20 


36.66 






41.80 * 


m 58J21 


37.02 




5) excellent 




17 


30 


68 




6.46 


4.95 


8.99 


1 20.40 




31.65 


24.29 


44.06 




\ * 


17.34 


24.63 * 


21.08 




TOTAL 


124 
37.24 


67 
20.12 


142 
42.64 


333 
100.00 



STATISTICS- FOR 2-WAY TABLES 
CHI-SQUARE 



20.090 



DF= 6 PROB=0.0027 



A-23 
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Appendix 5-4. Project Directors' Perceptions o£ the 
Academic Credibility of the SSDS Project for* 
Different Types of Institutions 

4 



r 

PD View of * . 
Project Credibility 













PERCENT 










ROW PCT 




i 






COL PCT 


2-YEAR 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 






COLLEGE 


4- YEAR 


4- YEAR 


.TOTAL 


UYERY POOR 


4 


0 


0 


4 




' 1.20 


0.00 


0.00 


1.20 




100.00 


0.00. 


0.00 , 






3.23 


0.00* 


* 0.00 




2) POOR 


0 


0 


17 


17 


\ 


0.00 ' 


0.00 


5.25 


5.25 




0.00 


0.00 


100.00 






0.00 


0*00 . 


12.30 




3) FAIR 


50 


17 


39 „ 


106 




15.12 


4.95 


11.57 


31.64 




47.77. 


15.66 


36.57 






40, 59 


24.63. 


27.14 




4) GOOD 


' 54 


26 


45 


124 




16.12 


7.66 


13.47 


37.25 




4j . in 


20.56 


36.17 






43.26 


38.06 


31.60 


— 


5) EXCELLENT * 


16 


1 i 
15 


<, 

41 


72 




- 4.80 


4.50 


12.35 


21.66 




22.18 


20.79 


57.02 






12 . 90 


- 22.39 


28.97 


* 


7) MISSING 


0 


10 


0 


10 




0.00 


3.00 ' 


0.00 


3.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 




' 1 


0.00' 


14.93 


0.00 




TOTAL 


124 


6\7 


142 


333 




37.24 

» 


20.12 


42.64 


100.00 


STATISTICS FOR 


2 -WAY TABLES 









WARNING: OVER 5% OF THE CELLS HAVE EXPECTED *COUNTS LESS THAN 5. 

'* TABLE IS SO SPARSE THAT CHI-SQUARE MAY NOT BE A- VALID TEST. 

CHI-SQUARE . 85.376* DF = 10 * PROB = 0.0001 

* * 

»" 24 243 



Appendix 5-5. Institution Administrators 1 Perceptions of the 
Academic. Credibility of the SSDS Project for Different 
Amounts of Contact of Project Directors With Other Programs 

Frequency 
PD Contact With ■ 
Other Programs 




J 



SQUENCY 
PERCENT 
ROW PCT 



4 



COL PCT 


2) POOR 


* 3) FAIR 


4) GOOD 


5) EXCELLENT 


TOTAL 




0 ' 


17 


44 


0 


0 




0.00 


5.15 


13.11 


0.00 


0.00 




0.00 


28.18 


71.82 


0.00 






0.00 


17.72 


30.45 


0.00 




l to 2 per Day . 


21 


38 


. 25 


. 30 


114 




6.31 


11.48 


7.53 


8.95 


34.26 




18.40 ' 


33.51 


21.97 


26.12 






84.00 


39.55 


17.48 


43.87 




3 TO 4 PER DAY 


4 


-28 


65 


29 


**126 




1.20 


8.50 ' 


19.42 


8.63 


37.75 




3.18 


22.51 


51.45 


22.86 




2 ■ 


16.00 


29.28 


45.10 


42.30: 




5 + TIMES 


* °1 


13 


10 


9 


32 


t 


0.00 


3.90 


3.00 


2.82 


9.73 




0.00 ' 


" 40.12. 


30.86 


29.01 






0.00 


13.45 


6.97 


13.84 " 




TOTAL 


V 25 


97 


143 


4 — 

68 


333 




7.51 


29.03 


43.06 


20.40 


100.00 



STATISTICS FOR 2-WAY TABLES 
WARNING 



OVER 5% OF THE CELLS HAVE EXPECTED *COUNTS LESS* THAN 5. 
TABLE IS SO,' SPARSE THAT CHI-SQUARE MAY NOT BE A VALID TEST. 



CHI-SQUARE 



74.611. DF= 9 Pr<OB=0.0001 



Appendix 5-6, 



Percentages of Project Director Participation 
In Institutional Level Decision-Making in 
Different Types of Institutions 



Extent of PD 
Participation in 
Decision-Making 



Tw6-Year Private Four- 

Colleges ^ < Year -Colleges 



Public Four- 
Year Colleges 



No Participation 
Some Participation 
A Considerable Amount 
An Extensile Amount 



0 
28 
21 
51 



0 
34 

22 

44 5r 



7 

12 

- 25 

56 



A-26 



2 in 



Appendix 5-7. Percentages of Project Directors Indicating* 
Various Levels ,of Service on Institutional Decision- 
Making Committees in. Different Types of Institutions 



Number of 



Committees Two-Year Private Four- Public Four- 
Served On Colleges Year Colleges year Colleges 

i 

None . 16 19 



One , . 30 . 16 



Three or more 13 53 



i 



246 



12 
30 



Two 42 12 41 



17 



A-27 



Appendix 5-8. Distribution of Institutional Administrators 1 
Responses to Question, "Has the Presence of 
SSDS Project Increased or. Decreased Adminis- 
. trative Problems?" 



Changs in 

Administrative Problems 



N 



Percent 



Decreased 
No change 
Increased 



80 
167 
86 



* 24 
50 
26 



A~28 

247 



^ 

Appendix 5-9, Percentages of Institutional Administrators 
Indicating That ¥ the SSDS Projects Had Bene- 
ficial Impacts on the Participating Students 
at Their Institutions 



Type of Project Benefit 



Percent Yes 



Improved Academic Skills 
Improved Social/Personal Skills 
Improved Adjustment to Campus* 



97 
94 
99 



( 



Appendix 5-10. Percentages of Institutional Administrators 

Indicating SSDS Project Had Impact on Insti- t 
tution by Amount of Influence Project Director 
Believes He Had 



Amount of Project Director Influence 
Little - 
Considerable 
Extensive 



Percentage of Administrators 
Indicating Project Impact 

74 

77 

88 



ERIC 



A-30 
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Appendix 5-11. Percentages of Institutional Administrators 
Indicating SSDS Project Had Impact on Insfci- 
*tutipn by Title of SSDS Project Director 
With Institution 



Rank of Project Director 

Director 

Professor 

Dean / 
Other 



Percent of Administrators 
" Indicating Pr6ject Impact 



90 
61 
100 
48 




2oQ 

A-31 



Appendix 7-1. Crosstabulation of Students' Self-Ratings 
of Their Academic Skills (Spring) With the Hours v 
of Academic Counseling They Received 

Self-Rating of 
Academic Skills 



FREQUENCY 
PERCENT 
ROW PCT. 
COL PCT 


0 


t ' < 

nl-2 


RS 

c 

3-4 


5 + 




972 


477 


119 


162 


l)P0OR 


537 , 
12-98 
58,05 
22.11 


* 247 
5.97 
26,70 
23.15 

\ 


70 
1.69 
7.57 
23.65 


71 
1.72 
7.68 ' 
20.52 


2) ADEQUATE 


1223 
29.56 
58.91 
50.35 


531 
12.83 
25^58 
49.77 


140 
3.38 
6.74 
47.30 


182 
4.40 
8.77 
52.60 


3) GOOD 


669 
16.17 
58.84 
27.54 


. 289 
6 e 98 
25.42 
27.09 


86 
2.08 
7.56 
29105 


93 
2.25 
8.18 
,26.88 



TOTAL 



2429 
58.70 



1067 
25.79 



296 
7.15 



346 
8.36 



4138 
100.00 



CHI- SQUARE 



STATISTICS FOR 2-WAY^ TABLES 

2 . 431 DF= 6 PROB=0 . 8761 



•A- 32 
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Appendix 7-2.. "Crosstabulation of Students' 
Reports of Academic Problems (Spring) With the 
Hours of Personal 'counseling They Received\ 



Extent of 

Academic 

Problems 



FREQUENCY 
PERCENT 
ROW PCT' 
Ct)L PCT 


0 


HOt 

1 


JRS 

2-4 


5 + 




1307 


207 


122 


79 


DNOT A PROB. 


1643 
39.56 
81.34 
49.29 


196 
4.72 
9.70 
50.13 


105 
2.53- 
- 5.20 " 
42.51 


, 76 
1.81 
3.76 
41.76 . 


2) SMALL PROB. 


1268 
30:53 
79.95 
38.04 


144 
3.47 
9.08 
36.83 


100 
2.41 
6.31 
40.49 


. * ' 74 
' 1.78 * 
4.67 
40.66 


3) MEDIUM PROB. 


422 
10.16 
77.15 
12.66 


51 
1.23 
9.32 
13.04 


42 
1.01 
7.68 
17.00 


32 
6.77 
5.85 ■ 
17.58 



TOTAL 



3333 391 247 .182 

80.26 x 9.41 5.95 4.38 



TOTAL 



2020 
48.64 



1586 
'38.19 



547 
13.17 



k 4153 
100.00 



CHI- SQUARE 



STATISTICS FOR 2-WAY TABLES 

11.099 DF= 6 PROB=0.0854 
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Appendix 7-3. Crosstabulation of Students' Reports of 
Campus Problems (Spring) With the -Hours of 

personal Counseling They Received * 



Extent of 
^Campus 
Problems 



TOTAL 



FREQUENCY 
PERCENT 
ROW PCT 
COL PCT 


0 


HOU 
1 , 


RS 

2-4 


5 + ' 




1317 


207 


123 


80 


Dnot a prqb. 


2446 
59.07 
80.83 
73.61 


280 
6.76 
9.25 
7.1.61 


176 
4.25 
. 5.82 
71.54 


124 
2.99 
4.10* 
68.51 


2) SMALL PROB. 


706 
17.05 > 
78.97( 
21.25} 


/ 2.10 
9.73 
22.25 


50 
1.21 
5.59 
20.33 


51 
1.23 
5.70 
28.18 


3)MEDIUM PROB. 

J 


171 
4.13 
77.38 
5.15 


24 
0.58 . 
10.86 
6.14 * 


20* ' 
. 0.48 ^ 
9.05 
8.13 


6 

0.14 
2.71 
' '3.31 



3323 
80.25 



391 
9.44 



246 
5.94 



181 
4.37 



TOTAL 



,3026 
73.07 




221 
5.3^ 



4141 
100.00 



CHI- SQUARE 



STATISTICS FOR 2-WAY TABLES 

10.600 DF= 6 PROB=0.1015 



*• a- 3 4. , 2o3 



Appendix 7-4. Crosstabulation of Students' Reports 
of Personal Problems (Spring) with the 
Hours of Personal Counseling They Received 



Extent of 

Personal 

Problems 



FREQUENCY 












PERCENT 




HOURS 






ROW PCT/ 












COL POT 


0 


1 


2-4 


5 + 


TOTAL 


. v — 

* 

* 


130'7 
* 


207 

•* 


123 


80 
• 


• 

d 


DNOT A PROB. 


2032 


236 


133 


109 


2510 




48.95 


5.69 


3.20 


2.63 


60.47 




80.96 


9.40 


5.30* 


4.34 y 






60.97 


60.36 


54.07 


60.22 




2) SMALL PROB. • 


1079 


.-121 


94 


56 


1350 




'25.99 


2.91 


2.26 


' 1.35 


32.52 




. 79.93 


8.96 


6.96 


4.15 






32.37 " 


30.95 


38.21 


30.94 




3) MEDIUM PROB. 


222 . 


34 


» 19 


16 


291 




5.35 


0.82 


0.46 


0.39 


7.01 


♦ 


76.29 


11.68 


6.53 


5.50 






6.66 


8.70 


7.72 


8.84 




T 

TOTAL 


3333 


391 


246 


181 


4151 




80.29 


9.42 


5.93 


. 4.36- 


100.00 



STATISTICS FOR 2-WAY TABLES 



CHI- SQUARE 



7.924 DF= 6 PROB-0.243} 



Appendix 7-5. Percentages of Students in Different 
Participation Profiles By Sex of Students 



Sex of 
Student 


Par 


ticipation 


Profile 








0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


* Male 


33 


42 


35 


41 ' 


30 


41 


38 


37 


38 


37 


41 


Female 


67 


53 


65 ' 


59 x 


70 


59 


62 


63 * 


62 


63 


5'9 



ERIC 



J 
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Appendix 7-6. Percentages of Students in 'Different Participation Profiles 
Desiring Different Levels of Educational Attainment 



Educational 
Level Desired 








Participation 


Profile 








0 


1 


2 


3 


4 ' 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Some College 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


. 1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2-Year Degree 


7 


3 


8 


5 . 


4 


"6 


4 


i 


8 


3 


4 


4 or 5-Year Degree 


20 


21* 


IB 


i a 


15 


23 


14 


10 


17 


13 


14 . 


Masters Degree 


22 


18 


25 


18 


15 


20 


14 


20- 


20 


18 


17 


Doctorate 


11 


14 . 


13 


15 


16 


17 


21 


13 


13 


13 


'll 


Professional Degree 


31 


37 


33 


41 


45 




45 


46 


33 


43 


42 


Undecided 


7 


'4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


1 


y 


6 


8" 


9 



• 
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Appendix 7-7. Percentages of Students in Different Participation 
Profiles Expecting Different Levels of Educational, Attainment 



Educational 
Level Expected 



1 



Participation Profile 



8 



10 



Some College 
i 2-Year Degree 
4 or 5- Year Degree 
Masters Degree ' 
Doctorate 

Professional Degree 
Undecided 



10 
22 
37 
13 

3 
11 

4 



3 
24 
41 
14 

4 

10 
4 



5 
22 
38 
20 
'4 
8 
3 



.6 
17 
30 
21 

7 
1>6 

3 



3 
l|0 
39 
13 
13 
17 



3 
17 
30 
22 
11 
14 

3 



5 

33 
17 
5 
8 
6 



5 
19 
34 
21 

7 
11 

3 



6 
18 
34 * 
17 

3 
15 

7 



( 



ERIC 



A-38 
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Appendix 7-8. Percentages of Students in Different 
Participation Profiles Planning Different Types of Occupations 



Occupational 
Area 


Partici 


nation Profile 


u 


1 


*) 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


' 9 ' 


10 


Office Worker 


Q 


•J 


/ 


7 


7 


4 


3 


4 


7 


8 


7 


Homemaker 


± 


U 




1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Manager/Administrator 


10 


13 


9 


14 


12 


14 


11 


19 


14 


15 


17 


Professional 


36 


38 


34 


40 


40 


45 


35 


40 


.30 


36 


37 


Protective Services 


2 


vl. 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 




Sales , * s f**v v ^ 


2 


2 


2 ' 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


w l 


1 


2 


Teacher 


10 


9 


11 


11 


12 


8 


21 


9 


12 


10 


10 


Technical/Skilled 
Crafts * 


12 


16 - 


12 


10 


11 


8 


12 


8 


11 


13 


*12 




8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


7 


5 


9 


5 


6 


Other* 


10 


11 


15 


7 


7 


14 


7 


,12 


13 


7 


7 



er|c 



£$8 



/ 

/ 

Appendix 8-1. Details on Logistic Multiple Regression Model 



This appendix is a supplement to the analysis of the persistence outcome 
discussed in the body of the report, Chapter 8. The statistical model 
used is briefly described, and some details and examples of the interpre- 
tations of the. results are given. * 

« 

The logistic multiple regression riddel used for the analysis of the per- 
sistence is designed to predict the probability of each response category 
of categorical dependent variable from the* linear combination of a set of 
continuous predictor variables. The usuai regression procedures are in- 
efficient in this application because of the categorical nature of depen- 
dent variable. The contingency table models are practical pnly with a small 
set tegorical predictors. 

In the analyses used in this study the outcome variable persistence was 
coded as "1" if the student remained "enrolled in college through the study, 
otherwise it was coded as "0". Of the four independent variables used in 
the final analysis of the impactXof persistence three of them are categorical, 
institutional type, profile, and dependency status. These variables were 
coded as dummy variables^ with 3, 10, and 2 dummy indices, respectively. 
With the continuous independent variable student incentives, there were 16 
independent measures. If the independent variables are called "X" and the 
dependent variable "Y", then the procedure determines a set of coefficient 
iS's, 

X i^ X cl B l + X i2 e 2 + -- +X il7 e i7 



U$L ■ A _„ 6 250 



' v/here^l = 1 to n observations 

X^j= 1 hence ,* is the intercept 

B 2 .~ 6 17 are the coefficients' of the 16 independent variables. 

The assumption of the mpdel '»is that 

Prob(Y = 1) = 6X P (X i B) * , 2) 

1 + exp(X i B) u ' 

« 

From the above it can be seen that exp (X.0) are the odds that the . th 

i ' i 

individual will persist. Further since 

exp(X i 6) = 7T exp(X ji B i ) (3) 

the individual coefficients 6 i when exponentiated yield multiplicative 
coefficients determining an individual's odds. 

r 

Table A8-1 shows the log odd coefficients and the odds values for the 
persistence analysis reported in less detail in. Chapter 8. The coeffi- 
cients for the intercept reflect the combination of the omitted categories 
of the three categorical variables and the mean for .the continuous variables 
Thus the intercept represents a student in a public four-year college, who 
has v received ho SSDS-like services, who is from a higher than average income 
family and is living at home or in college housing, and is receiving $520.34 
per year in grants or fee waivers. The odds for this "average" student .of 

6.632 to 1 indicate a probability . of 0-869 of the student - completing the 

I 

academic year. 



To obtain the odds fqr other ^students the product of the intercept odds 
« 

coefficient and the odds t coefficients for the categories defining the 
student aie used. The odds for the student who is average in all things 



but services 4 received and who got the full range of SSDS services, Profile 

\ 

\ 

iO t would be 15.008, (6.632 X 2.263). If the student is in a private four- 
year institution and is receiving all types of SSDS service then the odds^ 
• of remaining enrolled are 34.8791 to 1, (6.632 X 2.324 X 2.263). To obtain 
the odds for a student who has other than the average amount of Monetary 
Incentive the multiplier used is odds coefficient given in the table raised 
to the power of the incentive' increment (in $100 units). For the student 
who received, $500 moire in grant?. and waiver than the average student the 
multiplier used would be 1.013 raised to the fifth power or 1.067. 



2Ui 



Table A8-1. Logistic Multiple Regression Predicting Student Persistence 

Predictor Log odds odds 

♦Intercept 1.892 6.632 

Institutional Type 

Private two-year -** 

Public two-year - 

Privato four-year 0.843 2.324 

Participation Profile 

Profile 1 _ 

Profile 2 _ 

Profile 3 . 0.334 1.396 

Profile 4 0.625 1.869 

Profile 5 _ 

Profile 6 0.727 2.068 

Profile 7 _ 

Profile 8 , 

Profile 9 ^0.715 2.044 

Profile 10 0.817 2.263 

Dependency Status 

Independent -0.518 0.596 
Dependent/Low Income 

Monetary Incentives ($100 1 s) 0.013 1.013 
***D = 0.03 



*Value at intercept represents a student in a Public four-year institution, 
who received no SSDS type services, and is living at home or in a dorm 
and fronya family with a higher than average income. 

**The ,t - H indicates coefficient is not significant at 0.05 level. 

2 

***The D statistic is comparable to R o% the normal multiple regression. 
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